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weidnitz, Christopher Friend, anxious to pos- 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. sess Althea, a rich widow, who was enamour- 


Specimens of German Romance. Selected and 
{ransluted from various Authors, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 776. London, 1826. Whit- 
taker. 

Tue fertile regions of romance have of late 
years been much explored, and many tales 
have been translated into English; the fleld 
is, however, still ample to afford an abun- 
dant harvest, even were not the prolific pens 
of living authors still adding to the pile. 
The northern nations have poured forth their 
stores, and the whole Italian novelists have 
been resorted to, in order to furnish food for 
the unsatiated appetite for works of fiction 
which prevails in this country. Mr. Soane, 
who is pretty conversant with German litera- 
ture, has confined himself to tales in that lan- 
guage, and if he has not selected the best that 
exist, (for this is a point on which persons 
may disagree,) he has certainly given us such 
“s deserved to be introduced into this coun- 
try, and these he has translated with much 
spirit. Ina brief advertisement, the translator 
says, when he commenced this work, it was 
with the intention of carrying it on through 
many volumes, and thus to have presented a 
complete circle of German romance, but cir- 
cumstances have occurred to interrupt this 
project. Perhaps the stagnation that pre- 
vails in the book trade may have been the 
cause, 

Mr. Soane also notices another circum- 
stance, and observes, that a work of this na- 
ture allows no compromise with English 
tastes and feelings, but demands that the se- 
veral tales should be selected, with reference 
to their popularity among Germans. Such 
*n apology is scarcely necessary to a people 
that have feasted for weeks on Doctor Faus- 
tus, and supped nightly for months on the 
Sublime horrors of Der Frieschutz: the re- 
mark of the translator is, however, a true one. 

The tales in these volumes are five in num- 
ber; the first, the Patricians, from the Ger- 





man of C. I’. Van Der Velde, occupies the 
whole of the first volume, while the second is 
devoted to the Master Flea, of C. T. A. Hoff- 
man. The third volume contains the Blind 
] assenger, by F. Laun; the Adventurers, by 
A. Oehlenschlager; and the Mantle, by | 
Naubert. These tales, which present all | 
the varieties of the grave and the humor- 
ous, are enriched with three clever etchings, 
= George Cruikshank. The first tale, the 
’ atricians, relates to the feuds that prevailed 
in the sixteenth century, between the nobles | 
and the citizens. We shall not enter at any | 
length on the tale, which is by no means the | 
€St In these volumes, but quote a short ex- 





ed of Tausdorf, a rich noble, invites them to 
a ball, and excites a quarrel between his own 
brother and Tausdorf, in which the former 
fell. For this, the vindictive Burgomaster 
causes Tausdorf to be executed. The follow- 
ing scene occurs between the sentence and 
the execution :— 

‘A servant now brought in a letter to the 
burgomaster, which he opened and read— 

‘“ An Intercessionale in favour of the 
prisoner by the Herr von Schindel, resident 
of this place, and now laid up with the gout,” 
said Erasmus to the council. ‘* The peti- 
tioner presumes to defend the accused, un- 
called for, and to impugn the competency of 
our tribunal. Ad acta!” 

‘<The Frau von Netz, too, waits below 
in great trouble,” added the servitor, ** and 
implores, in Ifeaven’s name, a secret au- 
dience of your excelleucy.” 

‘The proud nobles can now stoop them- 
selves to entreaties,” exclaimed the burgo- 
master triumphantly ; but it’s all of no use.’ 

‘He went out. The poor Althea stood 
there, her face in a veil wet with tears, and 
she approached him with clasped and up- 
lifted hands. 

«« Will it please you to walk in?” asked 
Erasmus with cold politeness, and opened 
the door of the little audience-chamber. 

‘She tottered after him. He placed a 
chair, motioned to her to sit down, and 
placed himself opposite. 

‘“ What is your pleasure, noble lady ?” 
he asked, after a short time, during which 
she was unable to speak from sobbing. ‘Our 
time is peculiarly valuable to-day.” 

‘« Mercy!” at length cried the poor pe- 
titioner in the most moving tones of angaish ; 
** Mercy for my intended husband 

fe That is with God!" replted Erasmus. 
“In my weighty office I recognize but the 
duty of justice. If such a crime were to re- 
main unpunished, TI should have to account | 
hereafter to the Highest for the innocent vic- 
tims, which might in future be sacrificed to 
the arrogance of the nobles.” 

‘*€T do not pray for the absolution of the 
unfortunate one; | only pray that the busi- 
ness may be brought before the bishop or the 
emperor, and [ offer to be his security tll | 
then with my whole property.” | 

‘*¢The murder has been committed within | 
our jurisdiction, and must be punished by | 

| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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our tribunal.” 

*** And do you call it a murder that Taus- 
dorf, to defend his own hfe, slew your son 
against his will ?” 

** It is not for us two to decide upon this 
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the murdered, and you are the intended ot 
the murderer. The judges will settle it upon 
their oaths.” 

‘« Mr. Burgomaster, we are alone; I 
would not—by Heavens I would not, offend 
you: but the terrors of death give me cou- 
rage for the question ; can money save Taus- 
dorf?. My uncle, von Schindel, is rieh ;, we 
have friends amongst the nobles of the coun- 
try. Fix the sum.” 

‘“ Tf you were not a woman,” exclaimed 
the burgomaster furiously ; ‘* if you were not 
a woman, you should fare ill with this two- 
fold insult,— to the dignity of my office, and 
to my heart as a father. Gold for blood! 
That is one of the maxims of you nobles, 
when the question is of a citizen’s life. But 
the Polish times are over, when the high-born 
murderer had only to fling the price of blood 
upon the corse of the murdered, and thus re- 
main free from all retribution. When the 
nobleman of Siegwitz shot the citizen's daugh- 
ter, his drinking companions thought that 
such a girl might well be paid for; but the 
council there did not think so, and the head 
of the assassin fell.” 

‘“ Oh my heart !’ sighed Althea, and 
stood for a time strack with grief and hor- 
ror at these words of wrath; then om a sud- 
den, collecting her spirits, she flung herself 
befure the burgomaster and embraced his 
knees. 

‘“ Mercy!” she cried, and iifted up her 
beautiful blue eyes to the inexorable one with 
so much fervour, that in spite of his iron re- 
solution an unpleasant feeling oppressed his 
heart, and he was leaning down to her with 
pity, when the marshal entered to announce 
that the judges had presented themselves 
to the council and waited for the worshipful 
burgomaster, At this the old evil spirit re- 
turued in him. He started up with vehe- 
mence, and sought to disengage Althea’s 
hands from his knees. 

‘*© For Heaven's sake, what will you do?” 
cried the unhappy vicum. 

‘ My duty!” replied the man of the 
stony heart, and walked away with firm and 
echoing steps. 

‘The sufferer breathed a deep and piercing 
stch, as if in that moment the tender thread 
of her life was broken, and her head fell in 
a kind of swoon upon the seat of the chair 
before which she had been kneeling. 








‘The criminal court had laid its sentence 
before the council. Its adoption and im- 
mediate execution were unanimously resoly- 
ed upon, the judges were again collected in 
their sessions’ chamber, and the pale, fettered 


' Tausdorf stood before them with his guard, 
trac. The son of the Burgomaster of Sche- | point, Frau von Netz; for I am the father of | while the chief of the court read thus :— 
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** As the noble and honourable Kaspar | tian. 
hath | forgive me for having through my unlucky 


Sparrenberger, surnamed Tausdorf, 


I pray you, therefore, gentlemen, to 


stabbed, and thus brought from life to death | deed given you occasion for the sin of in- 


the im like manner noble and honourable | justice. 
Francis Fnend,—and as this deed is open | 
and manifest,—and he himself cannot, and | an early repentance! 
does not, deny it,—therefore the imperial | 


On my part I willingly and freely 
pardon you my death. God favour you with 
May my blood be the 
last which shall flow in this unhappy feud 


town-court of Schweidnitz adiudges that | betwixt the nobility and citizens.” 


Tausdorf, notwithstanding his defence, has | 
forfeited his life for such murder, and conse- | gendarmes fellowed. 


‘ He departed with the city-marshal; the 
he provosts looked 


quently, according to the law and custom of | at each other sadly troubled, and from the 
the land, shall be executed with the sword.” provost-chief escaped the exclamation, ** The 
‘With this the provost took up a white- | business will not be over with the head that 


peeled willow wand which lay before him on | is to fall here. Heaven turn all to the best. 


the table, broke it in two, and throwing the 
pacees at the feet of the condemned, cried, 
“The sentence is spoken, 
The staff is broken.” 

‘“ You must die, and the Lord have 
merey on your soul!” exclaimed the pro- 
vosts, and overturned their seats with a heavy 
clatter. 

‘**T appeal from this unjust sentence to the 
prince palatine of Silesia and the emperor,” 
eried Tausdorf in a loud veice unshaken by 
this horrid ceremony. 


*“ Such appeal cannot be made according | 


t2 our privileges and customs,” replied the 
ehief provost. ‘ The execution follows here 
upon the heels of the sentence.” 

‘“ Then I appeal to the tribunal of God,” 
aid Tausdorf, without losing his presence 
of mind—* to the tribunal of God, before 
which we must one day all meetagain. When 
am I to die?” 

‘“ In two hours.” 
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(‘To be concluded in our next.) 








| Narrative of the Surrender of Bonaparte, and 


of his Residence on board I. M.S. Belle- 
rophon; with a Detail of the principal 
Events that occurred in that Ship, between 
the 24th of May and the 8th of August, 
1815. By Carr. F. L. Martrann,C.B. 
8vo. pp. 248. London, 1826. Colburn. 
Ir when Napoleon was in the zenith of his 
power, and the whole of Europe, England 
excepted, lay humbled at his feet, any person 
had foretold that his gigantic empire would 
be annihilated, and the fugitive Bourbons re- 
stored, such person would have been consi- 
dered a visionary, but had he gone so far as 
to assert that British troops, and even the sa- 
vage tribes of the Don, should take up their 
quarters in Paris as a conquered city, and 
foretel that Bonaparte himself should become 
a prisoner on board an English ship, such a 
seer would have been rewarded with a strait- 


** You are very quick, you gentlemen of | waistcoat, or at least a safe confinement in 


Schweidnitz. 
bride again ?” 

‘** The council has forbidden it, as well 
on account of the Joss of time connected 
with it as of the unavoidable lamentation 
and disturbance.” 

‘“** Ay, indeed! You gentlemen have 
true hangmen’s hearts, with room therein for 
burbanty as well as injustice. Yet I hope 
the time will be just sufficient to prepare me 
fittingly for my departure. I wish to confess 
first, and receive the holy sacrament. Have 
the goodness to send me a priest of my per- 
suasion, and afterwards a notary to draw up 
my last will.” 

‘* Both shall be done,” replied the pro- 
vost, and made a sign to the city marsial, 
who went out. 

*«* Noreover I was put into a bad plight 
in my arrest at Salzbrunn by your runners, 
and their rabble,’’ continued Tausdorf, sur- 
veying his person indignantly; ‘ and it is 
not fitting that a knight should die pubticly 
lu so unworthy a state, as a mockery to your 
people ; therefore send to the Frau von 
Netz, that she may forward to me my red 
velvet suit of ceremony for my last travel.” 

*** It shall be done according to your de- 
sire,” said the chief provost, confounded by 
ihe proud calmness of the condemned. 

‘The chaplain is ready for you below, 
Herr von Tausdorf, in my little room below 
the custom-house,” announced the city-mar- 
stil 

*** Then I must first reconcile myself with 
Iv enemies according to the duty of a Chris- 


But I suppose 1 may see my 
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some lunatic asylum; and yet these events 
have taken place. 

Within the last few years, several works 
have appeared, which throw much light on 
Napoleon’s character and the events of 
his reign; and the whole of them have the 
effect of placing him in a more favourable 
point of view than he has been hitherto re- 
presented in. That he was ambitious, and that 
ambition, as Mark Antony says of Cesar, is ‘a 
grievous fault’ will not be denied, but it must 
also be admitted, that ‘ grievously hath Na- 


poleon answered it.’ 


Perhaps, however, none of the works hi- 
therto published on the subject of Bonaparte 
are more interesting than Capt. Maitland’s 
Journal of his surrender, relating, as it does, 


to one of the most important events in the | 
This journal, 


life of that extraordinary man. 
written by a brave and honourable British 
officer, may be implicitly relied on, and no 
person, we are sure, will peruse it without 
entertaining more sympathy, if not respect, 
for Napoleon, to whose pleasing qualities 
Capt Maitland thus bears witness :— 


*I made it my study to state events exact- | 
ly as they occurred, and, in doing so, to | 
avoid, as much as possible, all prejudice, ei- | 


ther against or in favour of the extraordinary 
man whom it was my fortune to secure and 
bring to this country. It may appear sur- 
prising, that a possibility could exist of a 
British officer being prejudiced in favour of 
one who had caused so many calamities to his 
country ; but to such an extent did he pos- 
sess the power of pleasing, that there are few 














people who could have sat at the same table 
with him for nearly a month, as I did, with. 
out feeling a sensation of pity, allied perhaps 
to regret, that a man possessed of so man 
fascinating qualities, and who had held so 
high a station in life, should be reduced tg 
the situation in which I saw him.’ 

The particulars of Napoleon’s surrender 
are pretty well known. After the fatal battle 
of Waterloo, followed as it was by his abdi- 
cation and the desertion of the fickle French, 
nothing was left for him but escaping from 
the country. Our naval officers were, thera. 
fore, very much on the alert along the French 
coast, and, on the 24th of May, 1815, Capt. 
Maitland sailed under sealed instructions in 
the Bellerophon, and proceeded off Rochefort, 
where he received orders to detain and send 
into port all armed vessels belonging to the 
governmentof France. On the 28th of June, 
Capt. Maitland received intelligence of Na- 
poleon’s defeat at Waterloo, and, on the 30th, 
a boat came from Bordeaux, bringing a let- 
ter, written on very thin paper, in English, 
and concealed within a quill. This letter, 
which was without date or subscription, 
conveyed some intelligence of the progress of 
Bonaparte, and intimated that eight thou- 
sand troops should be landed at Bordeaux, 
to intercept him. Capt. Maitland, however, 
remained off Rochefort, and was never, either 
day or night, more than three miles from the 
land. On the 7th and 8th of July, he re- 
ceived despatches from Admiral Hotham. 
On the 10th, General Savary and Las Cases 
came on board the Bellerophon with a flag 
of truce, and a letter from General Bertrand, 
stating, that Napoleon and his suite were on 
board two frigates, with the view of proceed- 
ing to the United States, and asking a pass- 
port from the British government. Capt. 
Maitland wrote for answer, that he did not 
know the intentions of the British govern- 
ment, but as the two countries were at war, 
he could not permit a ship of war to sail 
from Rochefort. On the 11th, he learned that 
Bonaparte still intended to escape in a fn- 
gate. After various negotiations, Napoleon 
determined on throwing himself on the gene- 
rosity of the British government, and, on the 
15th, he was received on board the Bellero- 
phon unconditionally, Capt. Maitland not 
making any promise as to his treatment or 
reception in England :— 

‘On coming on board the Bellerophon, he 
was received without any of the honours ge- 
nerally paid to persons of high rank; the 
cuard was drawn out on the break of the 
poop, but did not present arms. His Ma- 
jesty’s government had merely given direc- 
tions, in the event of his being captured, for 
his being removed into any one of his Majes- 
ty’s ships that might fall in with him; but 
no instructions had been given as to the light 
in which he was tu be viewed. As it 1s not 
customary, however, on board a Bnitish ee 
of war, to pay any such honours before the 
colours are hoisted at eight o'clock in the 
morning, or after sunset, I made the early 
hour an excuse for withholding them upoe 
this occasion. i 

‘Bonaparte’s dress was an pac eget 
great coat over a green uniform, with scare 
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eape and cuffs, green lapels turned back and 
edeed with scarlet, skirts hooked back, with 
bugle horns, embroidered in gold ; plain su- 
car-loaf buttons and gold epaulettes; being 
the uniform of a chasseur & cheval of the 
In perial Gu: rd. He wore the star, or grand 
cross of the legion of honour, and the small 
cross of that order; the iron crown; and the 
union, appended to the button-hole of his 


left lapel. ; 
with a tri-coloured cockade ; plain gold-hilt- 


Ile had on a small cocked hat, | 


ed sword, military boots, and white waistcoat , 


and breeches. The following day he appear- 
ed in shees, with gold buckles, and silk stock- 


ings—the dress he always wore afterwards, | 


while with me. 

‘On leaving the Epervier, he was cheered 
by her ship’s company as long as the boat 
was within hearing; and Mr. Mott informed 
me that most of the officers and men had 
tears in their eyes. 

‘General Bertrand came first up the ship’s 
side, and said to me, ‘‘ the emperor is in the 
boat.” He then ascended, and, when he 
came on the quarter-deck, pulled off his hat, 
and, addressing me in a firm tone of voice, 
said, “I am come to throw myself on the 
protection of your prince and laws.” When 
] showed him into the cabin, he looked round 
and said ** Une belle chambre,” (This is a 
handsome cabin.) I answered, ‘‘ Such as it 
is, Sir, it is at your service while you remain 
on board the ship I command.” He then 
looked at a portrait that was hanging up, and 
sud, ‘* Qui est cette jeune personne ?” (Who 
is that young lady?) ‘* My wife,” T replied. 
“ANT elle est tres jeune et tres jolie,” (Ah! 
she fis both young and pretty.) He then 
asked what countrywoman she was, begged 
to know if I had any children, and put a 
number of questions respecting my country, 
and the service I had seen. He next re- 
quested I would send for the officers, and in- 
troduce them to him: which was done ac- 
cording to their rank. 
questions of each, as to the place of his birth, 
the situation he held in the ship, the length 
of time he had served, and the actions he had 
been in. He then expressed a desire to go 
round the ship; but, as the men had not 
done cleaning, I told him it was customary 
to clean the lower decks immediately after 
their breakfast, that they were then so em- 
ployed, and, if he would defer visiting the 
ship until they had finished, he would sce her 
to more advantage. 

At this time I proposed to him to allow 
” to address him in English, as 1 had heard 
thet gens that language, and I had con- 
: abie difficulty in expressing myself in 
ne A ig: gow ee oe ee 

: ; ardty understand a word of 
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Napoleon again intimated a desire to go | 


round the ship, and conversed freely on naval 
y HUctham was, in the 
course of the day, introduced to him ; In the 
afternoon,— 

‘Dinner was served about five o'clock 
upon Bonaparte’s plate. This was arranged 
by his maitre d’hotel, whom [ had toid to 
regulate every thing in the manner most like- 
ly to be coreeable to his master. 

” ¢When dinner was announced, Bonaparte, 
viewing himself as a royal personaze, which 
he continued to do while on board the Belle- 
rophbom, and which, under the circumstances, 
I considered it would have been both ungra- 
cious and uncalled for in me to have dis- 
puted, led the way into the dining-room. He 
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seated himself in the centre at one side of the 





He asked several | 


| said he. 


table, requesting Sir Ilenry Hotham to sit at 
his right hand, and Madame Bertrand on his 
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young men, with much satisfaction; went 
through thetr ranks, inspected their arm 
ind admired their appearance, saying to 
Bertrand, ‘** low much might be done w 


4 ee Pe _ — —s ' - a + ve 
a hundred thousand such soldiers as these! 


He asked which had been longest in the 


corps; went up and spoke to him. His 
questions were put in French, which [ inter- 


preted, as well as the man’s answers. Ile 
inquired how many years he had served ; 


being told upwards of ten, he turned to me 


or 


| and said, “* Is it no* customary, in your ser- 


i J 


vice, to give a man who has been in it so 
long some mark of distinction?” He was 
informed that the person in question had 
been a sergeant, but was reduced to the ranks 
for some misconduct. He then put the guard 
through part of their exercise, whilst I inter- 


| preted to the captain of marines, who did 
‘not understaud French, the manceuvres he 


left. For that day [ sat as usual at the head | 
of the table, but on the foilowing day, and 
-every other, whilst Bonaparte remained on 


board, I sat, by his request, at his right hand, 
and General Bertrand took the top. 
the ward-room oilicers dined daily at the ta- 
ble, by invitation from Bonaparte, conveyed 
through Count Bertrand. 

‘Ile conversed a great deal, and showed no 
depression of spirits : among other things, he 
asked me where I was born. [told him in 
Scotland. ‘ Have you aay property there ?”’ 
“No, i ama younger brother, and 
they do not bestow much on people of that 
description in Scotland.” ‘* 's your elder 
brothera lord?” ‘* No, Lord Landerdale is 
the head of our famiiy.” “Ah! you area 
relation of Lord Landerdale’s! he is an ac- 
quaintance of mine, he was sent amiassador 
from your king to me, when “Vr. fox was 
priine minister: had Mr. Pox 
would have come to this, but his death put 
an end to all hopes of peace. 
derdale est un bon garcon,’ adding, “ I 
think you resemble him a little, though he ts 


dark end . aro fiir ” 
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our | A d ‘two feet long, and cishte 
your language :” and from the observations I | 


a | 
m satisfied he made a correct statement, as, 


on looking into books or newspapers, he fre- 
quently asked the meaning of the most com- 
a — : = spoke his own language 
to foll apidity that at first made it difficult 
Ow him ; and it was several days be- 


for < < 
e I got So far accustomed to his manner of 
speaki 


mediately.’ 


pied ‘pheniag? 
ng, as to comprehend his meaning im- Bonaparte came on deck, he looked 
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‘Afier some conversation, he said, in a 
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. and soon returned wiih two small 
packages in leather cases ; 
tained the bedstead, 
packed up, was not above 
» inches in circum- 
ference; the other the 
and curtains, the latter of green silk. In 
three minutes the whole was put together, 
and formed a very elegant small bed, about 
thirty inches wide.’ 

Next day Bonaparte was invited to break- 
fast with Admiral [fotham :— 

‘About ten a. m. the barge was manned, 
and a captain’s guard turned out. When 
at the 
fine-looking 
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i 


contained mattress 


tre re yer ory ly 


, ~ - 


Two of | 





wished to have performed. He made some 
remarks upon the difference of the charge 
with the bayonet betweeti our troops and the 
French, and found fault with our method of 
fixing the bayonet to the musket, as boing 
nore easy to twist off, if seized by an enemy 
when in the act of charging.’ 

On the vessel sailing for Encland, he con- 
versed freely, and related several anecdotes, 
and among others one of Sir Sydney Smith. 
Captain , 

‘Knowing that I had served under that 
officer on the coast of Syria, he turned to me 
and said, * Did Sir Sydney Smith ever tell 
vou the cause of his quarrel with me?” [ 
answered he had not. Then,” said he, ** [ 
4 Wh, 


I 
a i ae 


{ 
o savs,.—™= 


+ ‘+ 


will. —When the French army was before 
fean d'Acre, he had a paper privately distn- 
buted among the oflicers and soldfers, tend- 
lng to induce them to revolt and quit me; 
on which [ issued a proclamation, di - 
ing th } nglish « man Yr Oi I ; 2 
idinan, and prohibiting all intercourse with 
he l netiled Sir Sydney so t 
ti t ea chal eto meet him in single 
Coil to the be acih at ( i ta iv tT y 
Was, t! LL WwW! + AY intl Oroussi pp 
that purpose, J should be at hus ser 
I hal other d to fulfl | : " 
Ci 1s ye h ecormn a. ’ 
red the s ctoft & 2, and said, 3 3 
me (who: r next him) on the head, 
‘Uf it had not been tor vou English, I sheuld 
have been Emperor of the last; but wier- 
ever there 1s water to float a ship, we are Sure 


?-? 


to find you tn our way. 
‘At doy-break of the 2 ith of July, we 
were close of Dartmouth. Count Bertrand 
went into the cabin, and informed Boraparte 
of it, who came upon deck about half past 
four, and remained on the poop until the 
ship anchored in Torbay. He talked with 
admiration of tie boldness of the coust, s 'y- 
“ You have in that respect a great ad- 
vantage over France, which ts sarrounded by 
rocks and dangers.” On opening Torbay, 
he was much struck with the beauty of the 
scenery : and exclaimed, ** What a beautiful 
country ! it very much resembles the bay of 
Porte Ferrajo, in Elba.”’ 
Of Bonaparte’s self comman? and fasci- 
nating manners, the following is a striking 


instance i— 


ing, 
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‘Lord Keith appears to have formed a | 
very high opinion of the fascination of his | 
conversation, and expressed it very empha- 
tically to me, after he had seen him : speak- 
ing of his wish for an interview with the 
Prince Regent, ** D——n the fellow,” he 
said. * if he had obtained an interview with 
his roval highness, in half an hour they | 
would have been the best friends in Eng 
land.” Hle appeared to have great command 
of temper: for though no man could have 
had greater trials than fell to his lot during the | 
time he remained on board the Bellerophon, 
he never, in my presence, or as faras | know, 
allowed a fretiul or captions expression to 
escape him: even the day he received the 
notification from Sir Henry Bunbury, that it 
was determined to send him to St. Ilelena, 
he chatted and conversed with the same 
cheerfulness as usual.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





A Missionary’s Mi mortal ; or, Ve rses O71 the 
Death of John Lawson, late Misstonary at 
Calcutta. By Brernxarp Barton. 12imo. | 
pp. 34. London, 1826. Westley and | 
Wavis. 

Mr. Barton wields the pen of a ready 

wr.ter, for he assures us that but a few hours 

were allowed for the composition of the 

verses on the death of Mr. Lawsoy, and yet | 
tiey possess no ordinary merit ‘rhey are | 
sincere effusions of a friend and a Christian, | 
ardent in the cause in which the missionary | 
perished, that of making— | 

‘Saving knowledge through the earth increase © | 
The poem opens with a glance at some of | 

those distinguished persons, who, in dificrent 

or distant ages, have fallen in foreign lands, | 
and the sympathy which their fate excites ; | 
the cases of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, Lo- 
naparte, and Byron, are thus alluded to :— 
‘When the ste:n chieftain of the feudal age 
Forsook lis castle for the tented field, 
RKous'd by that Lremite, whose holy rage 
For Saiem’s ontrag d sanctities appeai’d ; 
If death in such a cause his triumph seal‘d, 
His exit fail’d not sympathy to claim 3 
His fellow-warriors of the red-cross shield 
Chatleng’d due honour’s for the hero's 
name, 


While minstiel harpers sang the bold cru-— 


sader’s fume. 


‘And when sad tidings from the Holy Lund 
Brought to his native shores the mourfui 
tale, 
That the departed warrior’s helm and brand 
No more should gleam in baitie, nor the 
pale 
Bid bis broad banner turn the foeman pale ; 


Think not bis memory in @biivion slept:— | 


Though they who mourn’d knew griet could 
uougit avail, 
His household sorrow'd, and his hindred 
wept, 
And miny a faithful heart Lis stern remein- 
br move Kept. 


* The inass was said, the diizge was duly sung, 
Though distant far the ved-cioss warnor’s 
bier 5 
His deeds in arms were told to rouse the 
young, 
Like hom in battle-ficld to Know not fear: 
His full was merk’d by beauty’S Silent tear, 


His name enroli'’d in legendary song ; 


‘ For thee, ifno proud column, rear’d on high, 
And every honour chivalry held dear 


Achievements honour’d by the world re- 


Was given to rescue fiom the naineless cord, 
throng . Yet may thy Christian labours far outvie 
Tie champion of the cross, the valiant, and the The statesman’s eloquence, the warrior's 


stiong. sword, 
‘When he, the exil’d eagle-emperor, died, And win a more enduring rich reward: — 
Throneiess and crownless in bis rocky isle, The meed of hist’ry’s partial praise be 
Euecircled by the ever tossing tide their’s,— 
Whose waters lave that melancholy pile, But his—who simply aims to serve the lord, 
Ob! whe but inourn’d his destiny the winle ! Shall be that recompense the Christian 
Or when Greece wept o’er Byron’s early shares, 
tomb, The peace God only gives, the crown which He 
How many a youthful brow its wonted smile prepares. 
Awhile forbore, to share the general gloom, 
To mourn the wayward Childe’s, the bard’s un- 
timely doom. 


‘To this unruffled peace, this crown of light, 
Thy modest virtues urge a two-fold claim, 
Rever'd and hallow’d in the Christian sight, 
‘There is a deathless p:inciple enshrin’d Since founded on a Saviour’s sacred name: 
In every heart, which prompts, howe’er we As poet and as preaclier, ’twas thy aim 
rAAM, To spread his heavenly kingdom far and 
The wish, with natural feelings intertwin’d, wide ;— 
Still to return, and die in peace at home : Whether thy muse might lowly numbers 


Tiough poor the fare, aud humble be the frame, 
dome . Or thy pure zeal more arduous labours 
Which there awaits us,—to that cherished plied, 
spot — . The object—end of both thy efforts sanctified. 
Remembrance turns ;—'mid ocean's billowy es 
rae ‘Grant that thy minstrel measures may not 
' ’ rive 
The exile’s home-born joys are unforgot, 8 ; ’ 
Such joys once more to taste he prays may be in os with those of mightier bards to 
; shine ; 


his lot. 
‘And hence, when reading of self-exil’d men 
Who close in distant lands their languid 


Some relics of thy song may long outlive 
The prouder flights of favourites of the 


nine, 
ya Whose brow ith brig! : 
‘ ‘ae ; se brows may now with brighter laurels 
Phat feeling which defies alike the pen slosh s y od 
, 


ehh sapetelaiah smgpaiin. Sateen penisole The bard, whose theme is earth, and earth- 
Whicit opes the source of gentlest sympa- ly things 
al ” ’ 


oe eT ee May win the wreath which earthly fame can 
And bids us of such exiles’ lot inquire 


Tin chettaka | hict de ti fi twine 5 
’ . , ( 2 , < : y Ty iy a) 
poll npaceasniccagelie, ir Hatennhsengane-san cag aikesioigaaamaa But the palm blossoms and the amaranth 
Wiat we ourselves so ardently desire, ee 
springs 


And risk in climes remote ’mid strangers to 


ue For bim whose holier muse a Saviour’s tri- 
expire. 


oe foie umph sings.’ 
shit Janson was a bar af meno abil] ye allaon towards te clos ofthe poem, 
nd sell ten eae 3 7 Mr eae S | to those early inissionaries, John the Baptist 
— ey ig ’ ernageoe "heel : » 12) and St. Paul, is very beautiful, and the 
peering his lang 10 not doe naomi) wha however has write, 3 ela 
the exertions of Lloward in the cause of | a oP Se, if not enhance, the well-carned re- 

: end a . | putation of Mr. Barton. 

manity, he thus introduces the subject of his 


oem :— , : 
‘Shall such, unnotic’d mingle with the dust? | 24e Companion to the Microscope, §c. By 


Foibid it, human pature! Gospel love! C.Govu tp. 8vo. pp. 40. London, 1826. 
The chureh their hallow’d memonies takes in Cary. 

trust 5 | Tus little book is principally written to re- 
Their bonour’d names are registei’d above; | commend Mr. C. Gould’s improved pocket 
Wheie'er, its wings expunding like the dove, | compound microscope ; but, as it contains 
‘The hi ly spuittaukes its flight untired, /many curious illustrations of subjects fit for 
W weenie the name of Christ the heart can | the microscope in general, we — = 

Where’er the cross is borne, the crown de- | introduce a readers. at nid ——- 
sived, , descriptive of the author’s invention, an “el 
Their labours should be own’d, their Christian other representing a drop of water, (as mag 
enek aduicad nified by the lowest power of this pocket in- 
strument,) four inches in diameter, abounding 
with animalcules of divers forbidding shapes 


and sizes, sufficiently alarming to the ——. 
ase 











‘Amid these votaries of a glorious cause, 
Lawson, thy nume shali hold its blameless | 
right : , 
And, own’d or slighted by the world’s ap | and quite enough to make them well ple 
plause, | that man has not a microscopic eye, whet er 
Be tiac’d in characters of cloudless light: | Pope’s ‘ plain reason’ for the deficiency be 
For like the firrnament, serenely bright, | convincing or not 
Shine forth tue wise ; and they who num-! Mr. Gould gives a general list of the 
bers tur | objects (upwards of a hundred) which al- 
To higiteousness—like stars which gem the | ford the highest entertainment and instrne- 
aes | ' tion with the microscope, and some of his 
All eyes with gratitude shall long discern, descriptions are very interesting. No living 


Nor shall tueir memories need viide’s monu- | ee ay 
i t ¥ I seuetantel Rualanidll aie | creatures seem able to subsist ou water aone, 
WCilal USD. 
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but when vegetable bodies are dissolved in 
water, animalcules find there their proper 
food, and myriads may be found in every 
drop. The following substances furnish sub- 
‘ects for amusement and admiration, viz.— 

‘The infusion of hay produces the greatest 
variety, and by far the most curious. Put 
some hay into a teacup, and cover it with 
water; in a few days a scum will appear on 
the surface, take out a single drop, and it will 
be found to contain extremely minute animal- 
cules; in a day or two they increase in size, 
and in a week they obtain their full growth. 
Among the variety that may be discovered in 
this infusion are the following: the most nu- 
merous are in the shape of an egg, with an 
extremely swift motion, stopping short at 
times, and turning round on their axis. With | 
a high power, a number of small feet may be 
discovered, and at the head a number of fi- 
brille, which are continually in rapid motion, 
creating a vortex in the water, which brings 
their prey towards them, and which may be 
discerned many hundred times less than 
themselves. They use their legs in running 
as well as in swimming, as will be seen if a 
human hair be placed across the drop of wa- 
ter.’ 

‘In viewing these minute creatures, we 
have a decided advantage in a great magni- 
fying power:—the wonderful organization of 
their parts, and the fabrille, are distinctly 
seen and in motion. When we consider | 
that we are looking at a drop of water, that | 
takes up no more space than the head of a | 
small pin, yet that there are hundreds of dif- 
ferent living creatures in it invisible to the 
eye and perfect in their form, it cannot but 
create both wonder and delight.’ 

‘Those who are desirous to be furnished | 
with a curious living object for the micros- 
cope, should be provided with the eels in. 
paste. In order to produce them, boil a tea- 
cupful of flour and water to the consistence , 
of common paste; put into it a few drops | 
only of vinegar, and stir the mixture; let it | 
stand for a few days, till it becomes sour; | 
then, by taking from the surface, with a point, | 
the smallest particle, and putting it in @ single | 
drop of water, it will be found to contain | 
numbers of minute eels, swimming about the 
Water with a continual regular motion. When 
you wish to examine them, take them from 
the side of the vessel you are least liable to 
take out any of the paste; they may be kept 
alive for months, by keeping the paste in aj 
Moist state, with a supply of fresh water. | 

hese insects are viviparous; and a curious | 
€xperiment may be performed, by cutting one | 
of the larger sort in half, with a lancet or fine | 
knife: a tribe of young ones will issue from | 
the parts, coiled up in a fine membrane, 
which they soon break, uncoil themselves, 
and swim away; the writer has seen as many 
as a hundred from one eel, which may ac- 
eer their great increase. By their pro- 
the ing their young perfect, we must conclude 
Me not generated, in the first instance, 
n the paste, by the eggs of flies, as has been 
— supposed. The question is, by 
Pp means do they get into paste ?—for if 
ris 4 were in the flour, the operation of boil- 

5 it would certainly destroy them. But, | 
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they will live in a heat of 140 degrees, and 
in paste too hot to bear the finger in.’ 

Ve must be excused for giving one more 
extract :-— 

‘The pearl eyes of insects are amazing 
pieces of mechanism, whose structure, with- 
out the assistance of the microscope, would 
have remained unknown to us. butterflies, 
bees, ants, and many others, have two im- 


| 


| though most extraordinary, it is a fact, that | or any other person whatsoever, of this unt- 


versitie, attempte to goe beyonde the stage at 


the comedyes, but to take the places at the 


movable caps, composing the greatest part of | 


the head, and containing a number of hemi- 
spheres, placed in lines with the utmost re- 
gularity, resembling lattice-work ; these are a 
collection of eyes so perfectly smooth and 
polished, that, like ‘so many mirrors, they re- 
flect the images of objects—for example, the 
image of the candle may be distinctly seen in 
each: in short, they are real eyes, having in 
the middle of them a pupil. Lewenhock 
computed eight thousand in the eye of a 
common fly.’ 

Mr. Gould’s tract will give ample employ- 
ment to those who possess microscopes, and 
to those who do not we would join with the 
author in recommending his improved one, 
as peculiarly capable of affording much ra- 
tional amuseinent. 


Nichols's Progresscs 
Part XIII. Ato. 
chols and Son. 

THERE is not a single number of this valu- 

able work that does not contain a reprint of 

some rare and curious tract; thus, in the 
thirteenth part, we find, among other things, 

Munday’s Metropolis Coronata, the London 

Pageant for 1615, the original of which was 

sold at Mr. Bindley’s sale, in 1820, for seven 

guineas and a half; Ben Jonson’s Mask of 
the Golden Age Restored ; and Fennon’s De- 
scriptions, 1616, a copy of which was sold at 

Mr. Bindley’s sale for six guineas and a-half. 





First. 
Ni- 


of James the 
London, 1426. 


In this part will be found a curious and ex- 


tensive assemblage of documents, relative to 
the king’s entertainment by the University of 
Cambridge, in 1614-15;  bibliographicai 
notes on the comedies of “A. milia, lgnoramus, 
Albumegar, and Melanthe, then performed, 
and concise memoirs of the performers in Iy- 
noramus; anecdotes of the several disputa- 
tions, with biographical notes on the dispu- 
tants ; accounts of the expenses of the corpo- 
ration, of the university, and of St. John’s 
College, where the king was lodged ; and co- 
pies of Bishop Corbet’s Grave Poem and its 
Answer, the Cambridge Madrigal, a Cour- 
tier’s censure of both Universiues, a list of 
other poetical squibs, &c. During the king’s 


lar regulations were made for the university, 
as will be seen by the following items :— 


oe 














lower end of the hall; the bachelors ia divi- 
nity and non-regents first; the regenis next 
in their senioriues; and the fellow-common- 
ers next behynde them, and not otherwyse. 

‘That noe graduate, schol'er, o- studert 
of this universitie presume to resort to any 
inn, taverne, alehowse, or fobacco-s op at any 
tyme dureing the aboade of his Majesue 
here; nor doe presume to take tobicco ia St. 
Marie’s Church, or in Trinity Colledge Hall 
uppon payne of finall expellinge the univer- 
sitie. 

‘Item: consideringe the fearfull enormitye 
and excesse of apparell seene in all degrees, 
as namely, strange pekadivelas, vast bands, 
huge cuffs, shoe roses, tufts, locks, and topps 
of hare, [hair] unbeseeminge that mod -sty 
and carridze of students in soe renowned an 
universitye, it is straightlye charged, that noe 
graduate or student in this university presume 
to weare any other apparell or ornaments, es- 
pecially at the tyme of his Majestie’s abode 
in the towne, than such onely as the statutes 
and laudable customes of this universitie do 
allowe, uppon payne of forfeyture of 6s. 8d. 
for every default; and if any presume, after 
this publique warninge, to offend in the pro- 
mises, such his willfull offence shall be deem- 
ed a contempte, and the party so offendin s 
shall be punished, over and besides the fore- 
said mulct, a month's imprisonment accord - 
inglie.’ 


We have only room for one extract more ; 


it is entitled,— 


‘a COURTIER’S CENSURE OF THE KING'S EN- 
TERTAINMENT AT BOL THE UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 

‘Now Cambridge is a merry towne, and Oxford 

is another; 

The kiuge was welcome to the one, and fared 

well at the other. 
And is not this strange, is not this stringe ‘ 

That both exceeded, neituer needed tuvies for 

fooles to change. 


‘So as I Knowe not unto which the king is most 
a debter, 
Though Oxford made him passing cheere, yet 
Cambridyve score 1s gicater, 
Andis not this strange? Xe, 
‘In gay array the Oxford men received him 
man OY Mali-a 5 
And Cambridge spent in butter’d beere three 
pounds to singe Hosanna. 
And is not this strange? &e. 


,* Oaford had good pleasinge songs, and some 
visit to Cambridge, in 1614 15, some singu- | 


‘That noe graduats of this universitie un- | 
© Oxford had good co.wedies, but not such be- 
commoner, presume to come into the streets | 


der the degree of master of arts, or fellow- 


near Trinitye Colledge in the tymes the co 


medyes are actinge; or after the stage-keap- 


ers be come forth; nor that any scholler or 
student, but those onely before excepted, by 
any meanes presume or attem pte to come 
within the said colledge or hall to heare any 
of the said comedyes. 


‘That noe graduate, regent, c uon-regent, 


of them were wittie, 
And so had Cauinbiidge, by my faith, an “twee 
not for the dittie 
And is not this strange ? &c. 
nefuctours ; . 
For Cambridge Byshopps whiflers had, and 
preachers for their actours. 
And is not this strange’? Xe. 
‘Oxford cried, “ God save the kinge!” and 
“ blesse him” too, cried some 3; 
But Cambridge men, more learnedly, * Bebolde 
the kings doth coure ’” 
And ts not this strauge’ Xe, 
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‘Cambridge is a wittie towne, and Oxford is a 
wise ; 

Put neither’s logicke 
from the spies 


And is noi this strange? &e. 


could discerne spectatours 


‘ Oxford they a Clirist-church had to entertayne 
the kinge ; 
And Cambridge had a Trinitie, but scarce one 
wise therein. 
And is not this strange ? &ce. 
€« Most Jacob-Charles,” did Cambridze 
thou welcome art to us;” 
An Oxford boy must have untruss’dif be had 
cried thus. 
And is not this strange? Ke. 
‘Oxford her vice-chai exceeded in a 
mu fie ; 
But Cambridge in a rocheit blewe,- and fora 
fringed ruth 
And is not this strange? &c. 
* Oxford her vice-chancellour did take his usual 
place ; 
But Cambridge lay upon the stage at pawue for 
further grace. 
And is not tliis 
‘Oxford an oration bad whi 
mons weepe ; 


beanncn ? 
sirange x 


se : 
cu Made tue com- 


by sucht the kinge asieep, 


Andis not this strange ¢ &e 


their noble ttaynes ; 
Cambridge had the kinge and prince, but God 
knowes who the gaynes. 
And is not this strange? Xe. 
‘Oxford her vice-chancellour no intertaynment 
spar'd ; 


Nor Cambndge witha zood fat hen for to bum- ! + 
> ° . fortress of Palamedi:— 


baste the gard, 

And is not this strange’ 
‘Oxford comick? actours 
lawyer foole, 

Who Ignoramus cliristen’d 
owne scioole. 

And is not this strange ? 
‘Oxford acts in tofo were well pleasinge unio 
some ; 

But Ignoramus plea 
was done. 
And is not this strange’? &c. 


KC. 
had; Cambridge a 


was by men of her 


“ec, 


sed best the kinge when it 


‘Yet will his giace renewe the same, and awake 


himselie will kcepe 3 





Morea, and examining those splendid mo- 
numents of antiquity in which Greece is so 
rich, and which, 1 possible, acquire an In- 
creased interest, from their association with 
the evei resent war; such is the 
case with the Acropolis at Argos :— 

‘A Venetian fortress, built upon the an- 
cient Cyclopean foundaiions, Several sculp- 
tured pied s of slabs make part of the wall 
of the inner fortification. Here it was that 
Penietrius Ipsilanti was besieged by the 
Turkish army; and from hence, at a mo- 
ment when famine stared them in the face, 
‘led in making good the retreat of 
It is related, that 
during a truce, on the day preceding his es- 


cane, [psilanti, who had nothing edible re- 
A 


iis of the 1 


He sec 


! ay 
nis two thousand soldiers. 


| maining, save a little coffee and a quantity 


/ 


| 


even 


c 


j ° . E ° ° 
of sweetmeats, invited some of the principal 


persons in the pacha’s army to an entertain- 
ment; and by an artful display of the little 
he retained, persuaded his guests, that he had 
not only abundance of the necessaries, but 
of the luxuries of life, within reach. 


This persuasion, it is said, operated so much 


'upon the besieging army, as to cause a re- 
Cambricge an wholesome phisicke act which | 


~behef had tended to 


which an opposite 
For they no 


laxation of that vigilance 


arouse. 


| longer hoped to reduce by famine a place 
* Oxford had kinge, queene, and prince, with all 


| culating, I suppose, t 


| 
{ 
! 


copiously supphed with 
The same nicht (eal- 
yon the result,) [psi- 
ally, and effected his 


which apy ared 50 


all sorts ot Provisions. 


}7 

‘I 

lanti made a desperate s 
, 
retreat. 

At Napoli di Remania, the ancient Nau- 

plia, Myr. Swan got permission to inspect the 


‘In former days the jealousy of the Turks 
prevented the inspection of this place without 
a special order from the sultan; but at pre- 


sent the Greeks appear anxious to show any 


} 
' 


civility in their power to the English who 
visit the seat of government. The fort is a 
place of surprising strength, and scarcely ca- 
pable of being taken except by famine ; but 
it is now in a state of the most ruinous dis- 
order. The fine large Venetian guns, which 
have been planted there nearly two centuries, 


are, many of them, so ill placed as to be per- 


God grante they please him then no worse than , 


when he 
Or else it will be strange, or 


= 
. 


Wiis aSit ¢ i ‘ 

’ . *v? 
else it will be 
strange, 

That he his rest for sneh poore jest of Bull-man 

should cx 
‘But Oxford, as of wynt 


at 


er frute, of Cambridge 


. 


Sporms May Say, 
2 > oe » | a} =, xs fT } ‘oe 1.3 
They did but bud the 7th of March and blos- 
ai 72 } . 
somd at Miaa-wviadv. 
ge, is not this strange! 


And is not this sti 
iow the one doth put the other down 
the newe moone change, 

‘Yet, howsoe’er, [ thus con 

either place, 


Both to be fooles untill thes 


fo see 


ie Poe 
lude, as friend to 


each otner to 





SWAN'S JOURNAL OF A YOYAGE UP THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
(Concluded from p. 319) 
Derixe the voyage of the Cambrian up 


the Mediterranean, ir 
' 


Swan had many 
opportunitics Of visitiny the mteyor of 


the 


| of which 


fectly useless. The cartiages are almost all 
roten; the wheels gone, and the guns them- 
in danger of sharing the same fate. 
The iron evns, as we! as the mortars, are all 
honey-combed; and as for the brass, (part 
are fourteen feet long, of beautiful 


| workmanship, and ornamented with various 





} : . 
qaevices .« 
. ; . 


i’) CTidiiabz to tne ancient state of 
Venice.) 


some lie on the ground without any 
whatever, others 
against their cn battery, and from the ex- 
tremely decayed ‘ste of the 


bably could ret 


frame - work 


carriages, pro- 
aved : and of the few 
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thon fast ash Dim their ecapotes. 1 ne fart is 


excellently supphed with water from an im- 
mense tank, which is nearly fall. tis said 
to be suficient for a earrison of two thousand 
men. A few trees are found within its cir- 
cuit, such as the cypress and fig-tree ; and a 
fow sheep pick uD a scanty sustenance from 
the barren courts. The prickly pear grows 
in abundance, and might, on occasion, be 
turned to account, A low plaut Crows here 


are pointed | 








bearing a sort of fruit of an elliptical shape, 

like the head of a poppy before the flower 
appears,) which the Greek soldier who con- 
ducted me represented as a deadly poison ; 
I conjecture that it may be a species of 
henbane.’ 

The poor Greeks have always been miser- 
ably in want of money during the war; an 
American, a Mr. Gervase, or Jervis, had the 
rank of lieutenant-general with a pay of three 
piasters per day, somewhat beneath eighteen 
pence sterling. Even Prince Mavrocordato 
was obliged to borrow a few dollars for his 
household expenses. Among other antiqui- 
ties, the grotto of Antiparos did not escape 
notice, though the exaggerated description of 
it by Dr. Clarke, led to disappointment :— 

‘Yet the cavern is a beautiful thing; and 
to those who have seen nothing of the kind 
superior to the mines of Castleton, in Derby. 
shire, (which was my case,) it must be an 
object of interest. You descend by means 
of ropes attached to large pieces of stalactite, 
not without some difficulty and danger. The 
intense darkness rendered even yet more be- 
wildering by the faint elimmer of lights be- 
low and above, united to your entire igno- 
rance of the footing and the nature of the 
descent, may produce some apprehension. 
Part of the way is entirely perpendicular ; 
and for this they have provided a rope-lad- 
der. The first entrance into the cavern pre- 
sents a row of stalactite, exactly resembling a 
tattered curtain a little drawn ; and the dim- 
ness and height favour the deception. Every 
where hang huge masses of one shape or 
other; those from the roof are principally 
pointed, with a drop of clear water append- 
ed. On the lower parts arise pillars, rounded 
at the top like a pine-apple, and fretted in a 
similar manner. In some places the stalac- 
tite has partitioned off a portion of the ca- 
vern, making cells, whose roofs become or- 
namented with a broad and sloping stalag- 
mite, something of the pattern of a fish’s fin. 
We fired a couple of ship’s blue lights from 
one of the higher parts of the cavern. The 
effect was uncommonly fine. They showed 
the whole place to perfection, and gave a 
magnificent tinge to the opaque bodies of the 
pendent stalactites. I brought off several 
specimens. 

‘In this cavern, A. D. 1673, according 
to M. Tournefort, the Marquis de Nointel, 
French ambassador to the Porte, had the 
folly or the vanity to continue ‘ the three 
Christmas holidays.” He caused high mass 
to be celebrated upon a piece of stalactite, 
which still retains the name of the altar. 
‘Men were posted from space to space, 1 
every precipice from the altar to tne opening 
of the cavern, who gave the signal with their 
handkerchiefs, when the body of our Lord 
was lifted up; at this signal fire was put to 
twenty-four drakes, and to several patereros 
that were at the entrance of the cavern: the 
trumpets, hautbois, fifes, and violins, mace 
the consecration yet more magnificent. — Phe 

Frenchman left upon his altar a Latin in- 
scription, purporting that ¢ hrist himself was 
virtually present there on his natal day,—"" & 
striking example,” as Dr. C larke justly re- 
marks, “ of the Roman Catholic faith, as te 
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the miraculous presence of the Messiah in 
the consecrated wafer.” ’ 

The Bible Society appears to have sent 
more bibles to Greece than could be used, 
and the missionaries sent an envoy with 
mustachios to convert the Jews. The strict 
neutrality observed by Captain Hamilton of 
the Cambrian, and the respect which the 
English name and character inspires, gave 
him and those who were with him access to 
the leaders of both sides, and among the 

ersons Mr. Swan saw and visited was the 
igyptian leader, Ibrahim Pacha. The in- 
terview with, and person of, this ferocious 
mussulman he thus describes :— 

‘When we reached the main camp, which 
might be four miles from the place of action, 
such a scene of confusion displayed itself as 
I had never before witnessed. Miserable- 
looking beings were every where stretched 
upon the ground, oppressed by extreme fa- 
tigue, while the whole character of what 
passed reminded me of nothing so much as 
the turbulence, without the merriment, of an 
English fair. There was but one tent in the 
plain, and thus their ragged, wretched bodies 
were exposed to the burning heats of noon, 
except in cases where olive trees supplied a 
shade; but the greater part of the army were 
entirely deprived of such protection. The 
most fortunate had stationed themselves on 
the banks of a beautiful river or stream, (the 
Eurotas,) which was full of excellent water, 
and as clear as crystal—broad but shallow. 

‘We were conducted by the Arab guard, 
who attempted, most unsuccessfully, as it 
appeared to me, a regular march, to the cot- 
tage in which Ibrahim Pacha, pipe in hand, 
was couched. He is a stout, broad, brown- 
faced, vulgar-looking man, thirty-five or forty 
years of age, marked strongly with the small 
pox. His countenance possesses little to en- 
gage, but when he speaks, which he does 
with considerable energy and fluency, it be- 
comes animated and rather striking. 
frequently accompanies his words with a 
long drawling cry, which to European ears 
sounds ridiculously enough. His manner 
carries with it that sort of decision which is, 
perhaps, the common appanage of despot- 
ism: deprived of this, he would resemble an 
uneducated, hard-favoured seaman of our 
own country—and [ think I have somewhere 
seen his exact counterpart—but it may be 
merely fancy. He was plainly clothed fora 
Turk, and his camp establishment altogether 
iad none of that parade and luxury which 
Pa - accustomed to attach to eastern war- 
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he would persevere till the Greeks returned | 
to their former state. One of the castles on | 
the plain, he said, had just been carried by | 
assault, and the garrison all put to the sword ; | 
the other was expected to fall immediately. | 
He repeated, “ I will not cease till the Mo- 
rea be aruin.”” The sultan has already con- 
ferred upon him the title and insignia of pa- 
cha of this unhappy land; “ and,” said his 
highness, ‘* if the good people of England, 
who are so fond of sending money to the 
Greeks, would send it directly to me, it 
would save them considerable trouble ; 
eventually it all comes to my treasury. I 
have taken heaps of purses trom the Greek 
soldiers filled with English sovereigns.” This, 
I rather suspect, is false; and, if true, proves 
that Coiocotroni and the rest who are ac- 
cused of dipping their fingers deeply into the 
loans, at least have not detained the soldiers’ 
yay. 

‘Ibrahim laughed prodigiously when he 
was told of Canaris’s intention to burn the 
Egyptian fleet in Alexandria, and asserted its 
utter impossibility. But Canaris was not far | 
from success—a circumstance which was | 
concealed ; and another attempt may prove 
to this pacha, as secure as he 1s in his own 
power and resources, that he has miscalcu- | 
lated both. 

‘On returning from a long, and, to say | 
truth, a tedious conference of three hours | 
and upwards, a curious object presented | 
itself, in the thousands of fires that blazed | 
below the hill on which the pacha had fixed | 
himself. We were provided with a misera-_| 
ble hovel, totally destitute of every species | 
of accommodation, where we were to rest for 
the night; and after considerable delay, four | 
or five indifferent Turkish messes were sent | 
us. We had to dip our fingers into them | 
for want of spoons, which are usual even | 
with Turks ; and to drink water out of a'! 
narrow-necked leather bottle, which was | 
common to a dozen dirty wretches beside, 
who slept in our apartinent. But travelling 
in these countries is no bad antidote to fasti- 
diousness !’ 

Our author also had an interview with the 
apostate Suleiman Bey, a renegade French- 
man of the name of Colonel Seve :— 

‘He looks exactly like an ostler turned 
bandit: a strikingly vulgar face marked with 
the small pox, (as if in sympathy with his 
master!) is set off by small light blue eyes, 
light hair, and a flat nose.* I was on horse- 
back when he arrived, and heard my friend 
Smart expend some few flowers of rhetoric 
upon him, ere | knew on what soil they were 
planted. I[ turned away in disgust. 


EN 


ee 


ed 


parte, and became aid-de-camp to General 
Ney, for attempting to effect whose escape 
he was outlawed. He then served in the | 


‘ corps of the Mamelukes, whom he organized ; | yields 
'all her ambition in mastering the mund of 


and finally, abandoning his religion for the 
polluted and degrading faith of the Crescent, | 
he became Suleiman Bey, and the assuciate , 


too must perish. But his | and friend and general of Ibraham Pacha.’ 
as training forty thou- | 
as in daily expectation | make any further extracts, Mr. Swan adds 


To the journal, from which we shall not 


) : . | ; | | 
2 reinforcement of twelve thousand. If‘ an essay on the Fanariotes, writteu by aj 


‘ source of riches. 


This | 
| person was raised from the ranks by Bona- | ot a 
for the misfortune of humanity it usually en- 


} these were cut off he would have more; and | Greek, which is particularly interesting at 


this period, from the account it gives of Wai- 
lachia and Moldavia, and the causes which 
led to the Fanariotes being elevated to the 
Hospodariate of those principalities. From 
this document we quote an account of the 
Fanariote women :— 

‘ Women do not govern in the provinces ; 
but, as in all countries of the world, they ex- 
ercise an authority over the people proper- 
tioned to the influence which they possess on 
the minds of their husbands. The wife of 
the Hospodar has her peculiar power. She 
enjoys a consideration qualified by that whic 
the prince grants to her. Her existence is 
brilliant, and her revenues are distinct from 
those of her husband. She is attended by 
fifty young girls, whom she has brought from 
Constantinople: her suite of apartments bear 
the title of harem; and the beauties which 
inbabit it truly justify this title. She receives 
aright of capitation on the Bohemians who 
are stationary, as on those who wander. She 
may even dispose of their persons, and sell 
them to the first Boyar who presents himself. 
This shameful traftic, which difference of co- 
lour only legitimates, (the Bohemians are 


| mulattoes,) is exercised over thirty or forty 
thousand individuals who inhabit these two 


provinces. The right of capitation is for 
every stationary Bohemian two golden gros, 


-and for every rwaudering Bohemian one 


golden gros only. 

‘This right of capitation is, independent 
of other services, stipulated in favour of the 
princess; for she has still various sources of 
wealth, which, when united, amass into her 
treasury au annual income exceeding a mil- 
lion of francs. 

‘The courtiers, always ingenious when the 
care of their fortune is in question, neglect 
nothing which may present to them a me- 
dium of communication in the spouse of the 
prince. We see them, therefore, ranged 
about her, flattering her self-love, her virtues, 


her wit—and insinuating that her high qua- 


iiues give her the greatest possible right to 
take an indirect but active part in the march 
of public affairs : that an infallible method of 


attaining it is to influence the prince in the 


distribution of posts and honours, by which 
she will create a powerful party among the 
native Boyars, almost as much as among the 
Fanariote Boyars. If these allurements are 
not sufficiently attractive, they discover to 
her also in the distribution an inexhaustible 
These politic hypocnites, 
unhappily, but too generally, are able to cir- 
cumyent the prudence of the wife of the Hos- 
podar. For self-love, that vehicle so power- 
ful and so easy to direct! would find no 
more resistance in the soul of a woman than 


counters in the heart ofa man! It happens 
then, that either by weakness or by pride, 
the princess yields to their advice, and places 


her husband. One while the prince accedes 
through idleness, at another through convic- 
tion, sometimes throuch want of reflection, 


| most commonly through a weakness which 


is highly censurable in those who govern. 
For whatever be the spirit of justice er of 
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order which may direct the desires of the 
princess, the people can but suffer when their 
destiny is entrusted to the fickleness and ca- 
price of a woman. We shall perceive by 
and by how little the education which the 
Fanariote women receive in their childhood, 
18 fitted to justify the empire they would as- 


. = - | 
sume over public affairs; and how fatal their | 


influence has been to more than one Ilos- 
podar. 

‘ Luxury is the dominant passion of the 
Fanariote princesses: they push it to an ex- 
treme. It is true that they find throughout 
their court a powerful stimulant in the pride 
of the Boyar ladies, who seek to rival them 
by heaping upon their toilette diamonds and 
yrecious stones with inconceivable profusion. 
Thus the revenues of the reigning princess 
are, for the mest part, dissipated in the same 
manner that they are acquired—that is to 
say, without shame. It happens that the 
native Boyar ladies effectively eclipse by the 
splendour of their ornaments the wife of the 
prince: but then these unskilful subjects are, 
under some pretence or other, removed from 
court. This exile, which entirely satisfies 
the vanity of the princess, is only a kind of 
limit which she fixes in order to obtain from 
Vienna or from Holland certain precious 
stones, whose beauty may pale those of her 
imprudent rivals. Then they are recalled to 
court, where the princess punishes them with 
the sight of her new ornaments.” 





REYNOLDS'S LITE AND TIMES. 
(Continued from p 340.) 
IxNpEPENDENT of the numerous anecdotes 
with which Mr. Reynolds's Memoirs avound, 
we sometimes mect with narratives and scenes 


' that moment. detained him. 


vancing towards my aunt, he was procecuing 
to pay her his compliments, when discovering 
Olivia, he suddenly became violently agi- 
tated, and rushing towards her, tenderly took 
and pressed her hand. Surprised, she raised 


| ber eyes, and then, with a suppressed scream, 


hastily retired from the room. Tle was about 
to follow her, but Mr. Macey entering at 
My aunt and | 
immediately retired ; and after a short pri- 
vate conference with my uncle, Mr. B 





i 


| departed. 





peculiarly interesting ; such is the history of | 


Olivia Garcias, which we quote at length :— 

‘Olivia Garcias was the name of the fair 
foreigner. She had no mother, no relative, 
indeed, no dependence, save on Mr. Macey. 
She was in her nineteenth year, extremely 
beautiful, and not rendered less interesting, 


by the fixed and peculiar melancholy on her | 


countenance ; a melancholy, apparently aris- 


ing from some secret grief. This supposition, | 


received considerable credit, owing to Mr. 
Macey's reserved and mysterious manner, 
whenever any inquiries were made as to her 
history. 

‘ My father, at this time, had a new client, 
in Mr. Edward B a gentleman 
lately returned from a prolonged sojourn on 
the Continent. He possessed a pleasing per- 
son, with great literary acquirements, and in- 
herited a large patrimonial estate. 

‘One day, soon after my uncle's arrival, 


Mr. B 








be shown into the drawing-room ; where my 


aunt and I were sitting with the captivating 


Olivia, in vain endeavouring to enliven and 
amuse her. 
‘Mr. B 


entered the room. 





—’'s carriage stopped at the door, 
and my father being engaged in the parlour, 
ordered his young and fashionable client to 


My 


-tumn, Mr. B 





| 


‘This accidental rencontre naturally led 
to the recital of poor Olivia's story. It 
appeared, that early in the previous au- 
arriving in Lisbon, 
was, by a mutual friend, introduced to my 
uncle. Consequently, he was invited to the 
house, and after a few interviews, it became 
evident, that the young Englishman was 
much struck by the beauty, mind, and engag- 
ing manners of Mr. Macey’s ward. 

‘ New to the wurld, admiring, balf afraid ; 
Sweet were tice blushes of the vernal maid.” 
‘These, and other symptoms, soon obvi- 

ously proclaimed that the interest excited, 
was not wholly confined to the stranger. Mr. 
Macey, however, being pleased with him, al- 
lowed their intimacy to increase ; and the re- 
sult was, that in the course of a few weeks, 
Olivia became as much attached to her lover, 
as her lover was to her. Deeming his inten- 
tions strictly honourable, my father’s uncle 
continued to encourage his addresses; but, 
at length, considering himself bound by his 
duty, as guardian, to eflect a satisfactory ex- 
planation, he took an opportunity of address- 
ing her suitor as follows :— 

‘7 presume, sir, you intend to avow 
your affection for my ward.” 





‘“ T do, sir,”” he replied, energetically; | 
b J } b ~ 


‘*T love her most truly and most fervently !” 
«** Well, then,” rejoined Mr. Macey, ‘‘ I 





'to the 


* Ile then abruptly retired, leaving my un- 
cle in a state of astonishment and dismay. 
The same afternoon, a letter arrived from Mr. 
B —, explaining the mystery. 

‘ He was already married ! 

‘My uncle immediately wrote, and re- 
questing him to discontinue his visits, bade 
him farewell for ever. 

‘Not so, Olivia Garcias. Though her ho- 
nour remained untainted, love’s poison had 
too deeply insinuated itself to be of easy ex- 
traction. When she heard that the man who 
had sole possession of her heart had depart- 
ed, she knew not whither, without one sooth) - 
ing werd or line, grief prayed so fataNy on 
her mind and spirits, that the body yielded 
to their joint attacks, and medical advice was 
found absolutely necessary. Change of vir 
and scene being prescribed, she repaired to a 
villa, near Cintra, on the banks of the Tagus, 
and three leagues distant from Lisbon. 

‘ Here she was placed under the protection 
of a Portuguese gentleman, who was in part- 
nership with my father’s uncle, and whose 
family and establishment were deemed sufti- 
ciently numerous to frustrate any sinister or 
daring attempt. 

* One evening, however, after a large din- 
ner party, all had departed on an excursion 
mountains, except Olivia, whose 
Strength was not considered adequate to the 
fatigue. Taking a book, she retired to the 
lawn, which stretched, with a gentle descent, 
to the banks of the Tagus. She had not read 





above an hour, when her attention was at- 


Eee 


am authorised to declare, she will give her | 


hand where her heart is already bestowed.” 

‘Olivia’s admirer hesitated, apparently 
much embarrassed. 

‘* Don't be dejected, sir,’’ cried the old 
gentleman, encouragingly; ‘fyou do not 
think { shall withhold my consent ’—pro- 
vided—you understand—the necessary ar- 
rangements previously to marriage are sct- 
tled.”’ 

‘* Marriage !"’ repeated the lover, turn- 
ing pale; as if that word ‘‘ shot from the 
deadly level of a gun, was sent to murder 
him.” 

‘* What, sir!’ exclaimed my alarmed 


j uncle; **dare youm-in one word, sir, explain. 


Is my ward designed to be the victim of ar- 

shin " ‘7 C ?”? 

tifice, or the reward of honourable love? 
‘Pity me, sir!’ was the lover's impres- 


‘sive reply; after a pause, during which he 
vainly struggled to regain his self-possession. 


} 
| 
' 
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6 we 


Your intention, then, is not to marry 
her, but 

‘“* Would to heaven,” interrupted Mr. 
B , passionately, “ 1 could marry 








aunt and I perceiving a stranger, rose to re- | her, and--——at present, [I can proceed no 
ceive him, whilst our fair visitor, in a state of | further-——allow the conversation to terminate 
abstraction, with her eyes fixed on the | —you shall speedily receive an explanation, 
ground, remained in utter unconsciousness of decisive as to your future conduct, and fataliy 
the presence of an additonal person. Ad-. destructive to my happiness !” 








tracted by a handsome yacht, which she re- 
collected to have observed on the previous 
day. It came to an anchorage in the middle 
of the river, when part of the crew descended 


‘into a small boat, and rowed rapidly towards 


the shore; which, being attained, one of 
them disembarked, and proceeded to ascend 
the lawn. Greatly alarmed. Olivia would 
have retreated, but she was gently detained ; 
when, turning to free herself from the intruder, 
she discovered the false, but not forgotten, 
Ledward. 

‘Tear me, Olivia,” he exc’aimed: ‘‘ we 
have not a moment to lose—I have watched 
you day after day ; and as this is the first, so 
it may prove the last, hope of obtaining your 
freedom. Come, therefore, and instead of 
being divided or united by cold legal forms, 
we will sail for Italy, and there enjoy the 
heaven of a pure unceasing love!” Olivia 
remained silent and motionless. ‘I implore 
you not to pause!” he passionately exclaim- 
ed, ‘* I hear footsteps—we shall be discover- 
ed—come, come!” seizing her hand, and at- 
tempting to hurry her towards the river. 

‘ Overcome by mingled sensations of love 
and terror, Olivia burst into tears, and re- 
clined her head on his shoulder. Wild with 
joy at his supposed triumph, he lost self- 
command, and clasping her ardently to his 
heart, pressed his grateful kisses on her lips. 

‘ Recalling her wandering recollection, 
and breaking from him, with all the pride ot 
restored virtue, she exclaimed :— 

‘< Leave me, leave me, sir, never to meet 
again! To her, who claims these proofs of 
your attachment, to her, return. Disturb no 
more the melancholy tranquillity of an up- 
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happy orphan, who has been rendered dou- 
bly desolate by your unkindness— Tis true, 
hitherto you have not deprived me of honour 
—no—you have only seduced my heart,— 
but, though it break in the contest, never 
shall it lead me into error and disgrace.” 

«« We will not part.” replied the dis- 
tracted lover, and renewed his entreaties. 

«« For your own sake, sir,” pointing to 
ler numerous friends, who were descending 
the hill—* for your own sake, sir, and theirs, 
I request you to depart —farewell, farewell 
for ever!’ Thus speaking, she darted into 
the house; and he, overwhelmed with shame 
and disappointment, returned to the vessel. 

‘Soon afterwards, Mr. Macey departed 
for England, and thinking it hazardous to 
leave Olivia, brought her with him. During 
my uncle’s recital, we all sympathized with 
the unfortunate heroine of this romantic tale ; 
all, except my father, whose countenance ex- 
hibited more of anger than of pity. Having 
sent for Olivia, the moment she entered, he 
took her by the hand, and cried with anima- 
t.on. 

‘“ Ton’t be dejected, sweet girl! I will 
bring you through; I am now lawyer for 
your lover, but if he decline to do you jus- 
tice, | will be lawyer against him. Proba- 
bly, in your case, [ should not be able to ob- 
tain very strong evidence—but what of that? 
It would not be the first action, I have lost, 
nor will it be the last; I say before you all, 
he shall marry her, and now ['ll go say the 
same to him!” 

‘* T)o not trifle with her feelings,” cried 
Mr. Macey ; “‘ you know your young client 
is married,” 

*“ Nonsense !’’ said my father ; 
soon unmarry him !”’ 

‘© Would that you could !” was the ge- 
neral exclamation. 

‘“T can,” he replied, and instantly de- 
parted, leaving all of us in the most excited 
state of surprise and curiosity. 

* He soon returned. 

‘“*T have,” he proceeded, ‘seen Mr. 
B——, who has behaved like a man of 
honour, and solemnly pledzed himself, that 
his most ardent desire is to offer Olivia his 
hand, the moment his divorce shall have 
been procured.” 

** This divorce '” we all exclaimed. 

“Aye,” replied my father; ‘do you 


“T will 


| tends to fill up 





think 1 reckon without my host? His wife 
is an abandoned woman ; at this moment, | 
living openly with another man, and if | 
had been sooner employed, I could have 
procured the “e vinelis” divorce before now; | 
but your lover got into one of the slow-wag- 
gon offices, and, as usual, I am compelled 
to redeem their lost time. But we will—eh, 
Jack ?—for, if in common cases, we g0 a 
good trot, [ think in Olivia’s case, we may 
manage to gallop.” , 
‘So sanguine was my father, as to the 
Speedy and happy termination of the affair, 
that Mr. B——— was immediately received 
at our house, as an accepted lover. For 
Many days their happiness seemed onl 
to increase: but at the expiration of three 
months, such little progress was effected in 





¢ a 
he divorce cause, and my father, to excul- 
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pate himself, talked so much of delay in other 
quarters, of the absence of witnesses, and of 
the certainty of the law’s uncertainty, that 
the lover's and guardiau’s fears aud impa- 
tience knowing no bounds, they began to 
dread that the suit would be either lost or 
interminable. 

‘I will not say that my father’s was the 
slow waggon office; certainly, however, it 
has been previously shown that we did not 
always gallop. 

‘One evening, after dinner, while we were 
as usual, endeavouring to urge him into ra- 
pidity, Osborne, (the proprietor of the hotel 
opposite us,) was introduced on business ; 
when he informed my father, one of his in- 
mates, a lady, (who a few days previously 
had arrived from France in a weak state of 
health,) found her strength so rapidly de- 
caying, that she was most anxivus to have 
her worldly affairs immediately settled by‘a 
legal adviser. As soon as he had made this 
communication, Osborne retired, urging my 
father to follow him instantly. 

‘Instantly, being a common sense and 
not a common law term, my father paused 
and said, ** Probably she only speaks French 
—in that case, you had better go, Jack, as I 
am afraid I have forgotten all mine.”’—* I 


will,” replied Jack, ‘ after the next glass ;”’ | 


and then the conversation recurring with re- 
doubled ardour to Olivia and the divorce, 
the new client was awhile totally forgotten. 

‘Another visit from Osborne reminded 
them of their neglect; and he frankly avowed 
that if my father could not instantly attend 
the lady, application must be made for other 
professional assistance. 

* Jack then rose, and after one more glass, 
departed. In about half an hour he returned, 
much shocked and affected by the interview. 
He said, that when in health, the unfortunate 
stranger must have been a woman of con- 
siderable personal attraction, and though 
now evidently in a dying state, she dictated 
her last intentions with a feeling and firmness 
that at once excited his pity and admiration. 
He brought with him a rough draft of the 
will for my father’s perusal and revision. 





‘*¢ Short and sweet, I vow,” said my fa- 
ther. 


of the executor. These, I presume, she in- | 
herself?” | 

‘*¢ She does,” replied my brother; ‘* and | 
she wished also, that her own servants should | 
be the witnesses to her siguature, instead of 
me or any of yourclerks. And she added, 
that when the will shall be signed, to pre- 
vent accidents, she would send you a coun- 
terpart.” 

‘A will was completed on that evening, 
and immediately despatched by my father to 
Oshorne’s. On the same night he received 
the promised counterpart, with positive di | 
rections not to open it until after the decease 
of the testatrix; and in an accompanying 
envelope, a ten pound bank note, as a remu- | 
neration for his trouble. 

‘On inquiry, the following morning, the 
unfortunate lady was found to be considerably | 
worse, and in the evening she expired. My} 


“ ‘ 
{| father then opened the will, and in the pre- 


| shall be glad to see remedied. 


sence of Olivia, her lover, and the whole fa- 
mily, commenced reading it, but not aloud. 
Our curiosity having been already considera- 
bly excited by the mystery attached to the 
stranger, we all anxiously observed my fa- 
ther’s countenance, which, to our surprise, 
suddenly displayed strong emotion and agi- 
tation. Before, however, we could ask the 
cause, raising his eyes from the document, 
and fixing them on Olivia, he exclaimed, in 
a hurried faltering tone :— 

*** Olivia! to whom, do you suppose this 
illfated person bequeaths her whole property?” 

‘ Ife then read aloud as follows :— 

‘ « Give —devise—bequeath—that freehold 
estate, called , and all other property 
I die possessed of, to my wronged husband, 
Edward B , how residing in Lon- 
don, and whom I implore, as the last request 
of a misled, though attached, wife, to follow 
to the grave his once-loved Eleanor, and 
there to bury with her all his just resent- 
ment.” 

‘Thus terminated the divorce. Ina few 
days the youthful widower attended the un- 
fortunate Eleanor to the grave; and within 
the following half-year the happy Olivia to 
the altar. 

‘ In the course of two or three years, they 
returned with Mr. Macey to Portugal, where 
they remained till his death. Mr. B———- 
afterwards encountered some heavy losses in 
his speculations in the north of England ; 
where, fifteen years ago, I passed some. time 
with them at the house of a joint friend— 
and even now I have not lost sight of them, 
since only last summer I heard they were 
residing in Italy—though old, healthy— 
though married, happy.’ 

( To be concluded in our next.) 








The Notation of Music Simplified; or, the 
Development of a System, in which the Cha- 
racters Employed in the Notation of Lan- 
guage are applied to the Notation of Music. 
By ALEXANDER MacpunaLp. 18mo. 
Glasgow, 1826, M‘Phun. London, Steuart. 

Tuts is a very ingemous and useful little 

work, and we doubt not but we shall soon 


pe _see Mr. Macdonald's system of notation very 
She has left blanks, I see, for the extensively adopted. The great expense of 
name of the principal devisee, and for that | , 


music has long been a serivus evil, which we 
The author, 
struck with this and with mortification, that 
in collections of popular songs there is gene- 
rally no better key to their respective airs 
than a reference to those of other songs, de- 


termined to attempt the invention of a system 
/ of musical notation, by which these inconve- 


niences might be obviated, and the result is 
the production before us, which is fully ade- 
quate to the purpose. In Mr. Macdonald's 


system, no engraving or peculiar set of 


types are required, in the notation of music, 


‘the types in common use being sufficient. 
_For the mode in which this is accomplished, 
| we must refer to the work itself, which, as 
it is published at not more than the price 
of a song, is not inflicting a heavy tax on 
| our readers. 
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rr LE LE OE I i SE EOS TF TERE DE, A SOA EL SI EIS 


Henry the Fourth of France. 
By Aticta Leraxv, Author of Memoirs | 
of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Frances | 
Sheridan, &c. &c. 4 vols. 12mo. Lon-'! 
don, 1826. Newman. | 

TuouGH genius is rarely hereditary, yet it, 
sometimes partakes of that character, and | 
such has been the case in the Sheridan fa- | 
mily, of which the author of this romance is 
abranch. We can at least number four ge 
nerations in succession, in all of which no! 
ordinary portion of talent has been displayed, | 
beginning with Dr. Sheridan, the friend of | 
Dean Swift; his son Thomas, the theatrical 
manager; then comes the glory of them all, Ri- 
chard Brinsley; and, lastly, bis sons Thomas 
and Charles; nor has talent been hereditary 
in the male line only, for Miss Lefanu, who 1s | 
the grand-daughter of Mrs. Frances Sheridan, | 
the author of Sydney Biddulph, Nourjahad, 

&e., had proved her abilities as a biogra- | 

pher as well as a novel writer, previous to | 

the appearance of these volumes. 

The reign of Henry IV. of France, that. 
idol of Bourbon pride or idolatry, is so fer- | 
tile in remarkable and interesting events, that | 
few subjects are better calculated for form- | 
ing a romance, even without the aid of fic- | 
tion. Those events Miss Lefanu has worked | 
up into a well-told and interesting tale, in— 
which she introduces some pleasing ballads, | 
which afford a favourable specimen of her | 
poetical talents. As the romance relates to , 
a chivalrous age, when bright swords and _ 
still brighter eyes were the only idols, it ne- 
cessarily partakes of that character, and 
though the subject might not seem best suited 


-—~—_ = 


A Romance. | 


been determined 


to a female pen, yet Miss Lefanu has exe-' 


cuted her task with spirit. 





—_— to 


A Visit to the Rectory of Passy; with Sketches | 


of Character and Scenery. 8vo. pp. 228. 
London, 1826. Hatchard and Son. 


A FORTUNATE casting-vote given by the fa- | 


ther of our rector at a borough election to 


the brother of a duke, is three years after-_ . ; | 
. gulations since its commencement, 


wards rewarded with the living of Passy; 
but however obtained—and it was not 
dishonourably so, the Rev. Mr. Winston 
—for such is his name, proves, by his 
piety and care of his flock, that he is wor- 
thy of being a shepherd. 


The work con-. 


tains some good sketches both of character. 


and scenery, and it throughout breathes a 
strong religious feeling. 








Traduction de L’'Ode de Lord Byron sur La | 


Bataille de Waterloo. Par Arnistipe Grice | 


BERT. 8vo. pp. 28. London, 1826. Hunt 
and Clarke. 
NOTWITHSTANDING all that Lord Byron and 
his French translator say to the contrary, En- 
glishmen will still say of the battle of Water- 


loo, ‘it was a glorious victory;’ and as for | 


the triumph of the Holy Alliance over Spain 
and Italy, we believe it has reached its ze- 
nith, and that the re-establishment of repub- 
lics in South America, and the alliance form- 
ed with them by this country, will be a great 
check on that mischievous association mis- 
called holy. 


Of Lord Byron’s Ode on the 


Battle of Waterloo, M. Guilbert has given a) 
spirited prose version, with some interesting | 


notes. 


NEW ROYAL ACADEMY. 


} 


like a petitioner for charity, he frequently 


Tur following remarks on the expediency of | and humbly called at their doors to suppli- 
delaying the proposed grant in parliament cate the honour of their protection. Is not 


for the erection of a New Royal Academy, 


, until its regulations and views are so far re- 
formed and enlarged as to render it effective | 


of the great purposes of a national institu- 
tion of the fine arts, and worthy of the na- 
tional bounty, have been printed anony- 


_mously, and privately circulated :— 





this monstrous? Is it not to break down 
and destroy that elevated feeling, that free 
and independent spirit without which a mar 
may grovel on in the drudgery of art, but 
can never hope to reach that summit which 
is alone worthy of his attainment? Ought 
not men who have one touch of gentlemanly 


‘ As the nation 1s about to exnend a large feeling to be ashamed of such gross exactions 


sum in the erection of a splendid building | from aspiring merit? 


Ouglit they not to 


for the study of painting, &c. and the exhi- blush that this unwritten though invariable 


bition of works of art. it may not be amiss | rule should be known tot 


he patrons af art’ 


to call the attention of those who are conver- | But I forget—societies never blush! but 
sant with the subject, to the nature of the they may be made to feel, and the public 
foundation on which the new establishment ; ought to protest against the expenditure 0% 
is to be raised; in order that the imperfec- | one shilling of its money unul this disgraceful 
tions of the ancient institution may not be | custom is openly disavowed, and an express 
silently transferred as heirlooms to posterity. law made that no candidate shall henceforth 

‘It is well known that in the year 1760, a | be suffered to canvass for votes. Whilst this 
small body of artists formed themselves into | regulation exists it is easy to see what species 
a society for the purposes of a public exhi- -of members will be elected, and with what 


bition and sale of their works. ‘This first 
effort of private individuals so far succeeded 
as to attract the notice of his late majesty, 
whose munificence in the year 1768, formed 
them into a Royal Academy, and presented 
them with rooms fully adequate to all that 


| 
' 
' 
{ 


| 


was then required, and with means that | 


might be had recourse to in case of the fai- 
lure of the public exhibitions, to defray the 
necessary expenses. The number of acade- 
micians was limited to forty, out of regard, 
no doubt, to that sacred number which had 
In certain institutions on 
the continent, and in spite of the many good 
and pleasant things which our witty neigh- 


bours the F’rench had said upon the subject. | 


Professorships of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, perspective, and anatomy were ap- 
pointed, and the funds of the esteblishment 
have gone on increasing with the increasing 
prosperity of the country; but I believe little 
or no deviation has been made from its re- 
though 
times and circumstances have so far changed 


that the building which was at first more am- | 
ple than its uses demanded, is now become | 
quite disproportionate to the extent of the | 


arts. 


7 eam ill 
‘It appears that the members of the aca- | of the word “ academician,” mn converting at 


liberal feelings and expanded notions every 
subject will be treated which is brought 
under discussion in such a society. For my 
part were I an artist, no privation, however 


great, should ever make me descend to such 


degradation; and he whose low vanity can 
batten on such meanness, is fit for no office 
above that of vice president of a set of sca- 
vengers. 

‘Jn addition to this, it may not be unwor- 
thy of examination, how far the limitation of 
members to the number of forty is suited to 
the present circumstances of the times. To 
reason froin the premises furnished by the 
academy itself, it might be inferred, that if 
forty were necessary in the year 1768, when 
there was not a tenth part of the artists which 
now exist, the number ought to be consider- 
ably enlarged. When we consider the power 
which the members possess of placing their 
own works in the most advantageous situa- 
tions in the exhibition—of rejecting whatever 
works they please—of damning whatever they 
receive, by so disposing them that their me- 





rits may be hid and their defects glaring!y 
obtruded, or of laying them aside im suca 
corners as altogether to secure them from at- 


| tention; when we consider the magical effect 


demy for the time being always consider } that they do into superior excellence, and in 


themselves as the actual proprictors of the 


casting into shade other mens’ names, as 1! 


establishment, and treat with a species of | unworthy of public notice, we shall be apt to 


indignation any inference that they are 


merely the appointed administrators of the | 


business of the republic of British arts. 

‘If the gentlemen of the academy really 
consider themselves to be the sole proprietors 
of the establishment, it is easy to see that all 
the great national advantages proposed by it 
may be perverted to the despicable purposes 
ofa close corporation; by which means the 
most grovelling and venal sycophant will 
have a greater chance of possessing himself 
of academical honours than men who possess 
that free, open, and independent spirit which 
ever accompanies genius. Though there are 
some honourable exceptions, yet it Is noto- 
rious that the major part of the present mem- 
hers would avowedly reject a candidate, how- 
ever superior his talents might be, unless, 


conclude, that the doors of the academy 
should be thrown open as widely as possible, 
and that the laws by which it is governed, 
should be of the most hberal, enlarged, and 
enlightened nature. Besides this, it 1s by ne 
means unreasonable to suspect that, in the 
present augmented sphere of the arts, there 
may be found more planets than the ancient 
systein of academical astronomy will admit. 

~ For all these reasons, and because the 
prospect of academical honours may cal! sate 
emulation talents to grace the superb edifice 
which is intended to add glory to our nation- 
al character, it appears to me that a very col 
siderable increase in the number of members, 
and a thorough expurgation of the whole cove 
of rules and regulations, are indispensable. to 
render it At for the basis of an establishment 
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which shall possess the full confidence of the 
world of British art, and answer the great 
purposes of a national academy. 





a ~_s 


ORIGINAL 
GREENWICH. 

I po love an occasional peep at the beautiful 

ainted hall of Greenwich Hospital, as a tri- 
umph of art, and the no less beautiful park 
of Greenwich, as a triumph of nature; and 
I do most cordially hate all that portion of 
its unpaid magistrates, and its other authori- 
ties—and most authoritative they are, who 
have attempted not only to do away its 
fiirs, but at those times also to get the park- 





—_ 


sunds of poor cockneys who go thither to 
have a mouthful of nature, and her pure air. 
Thanks ‘Sings he fair and royal 
Thanks and blessings to the fair and roya 


srincess, Who this year disappointed these | 


paltry would-be's! and long may she live to 


disappoint them again and again!—indeed, | 
they want saving from themselves, for they | 


know not what they do in the way of injuring 
the trade of the place, which ts benefited by 
its occasional fairs more than their sapient 
heads ean calcuiate. 

Having some country cousins in town, I 


determined on Saturday last to show them | 
Greenwich and its lions, for which purpose | 


we got into the dickey of one of the stages at 


ae ican ls he wlies | : ! 
| 


An, a , , } } ' aii — ‘ + . ° . i 
and about five we were in the hospital—pa- | tropolis as London from enjoying their Eas- | 


lace it should always be called—time enough | 
to see the aged and maimed, but contented | 


sons of Neptune, going into the lower hall 
for their afternoon's beverage—tea; and a 
most pleasing sight it was. For a wonder, 1 
did not observe a yellow coat—the emblem 
of bad behaviour, on any one of them. We 
then mounted the steps, and entered the 
painted hall, being joined about the same 
time by two other small parties, who had 
come on the same errand, one of which turn- 
ed out to be a wedding party, who were in 
such haste to get back to their six-o'clock 


+ . . 

cinner in London, that they infected our | 
guide—an old seaman himself, with a por- | 
+) 


on of their hurry, and his quaint and 
amusing descriptions were rather ‘shorn of 


_ beams;’ however, we sufficiently glean- 
, 6 4! . t ! 
ei “that that figure in such a corner was | 
Prince so and so; that the painting had been | 


done by Thornhill, nine ty years ago, though 
as fresh as the day; that he also painted the 
come of St. Paul’s, which had perished, ow- 
"ig to its being done on common mortar in- 
stead of pluister of Paris; also that Thornhill 


laid on his back sixteen years to paint the ceil- | 
ing, by which he cot so fond of the position, | 


that he never stood on his legs afterwards, if 
he could help it,’ &e. &e. &e.; and we fi- 
sve 
man of the party being sent with a key to 
®pen tue door of Queen Anne’s garden—an 
Old trick, as all your readers know I suppose 
—and who, as his hundred thousand prede- 
cessors have done before him, came back co- 
vered With blushes. ‘ Never mind,’ said I~ 
your turn to laugh will come some day;’ 
and away we went for a stroll round the 
Cunding, aud then into the breezy park. 


gates closed against the hundreds and thou- | 


d at the bottom. by the youngest gentle- | 


I always feel a great disposition here, when 
the day is fine, and a brilliant sun shining 
over my head, to lie down, and beg of my 
friends to leave me alone for some two or 
three hours, that I may take my fill of the 
surrounding beauties; as it was, we mounted 
one-tree hill, gazed at the fine prospects up 


ping—some riding at anchor, and some 
spreading their snowy wings to catch the 
gentle gale; we then descended into one of 
the retired glen-like hollows with which the 
park is indented, and seemed shut out from 
all the world, except a charming group of 
dappled deer, who were grazing and gambol- 
ling within a few yards of us, and whom the 
young gentleman aforesaid thought he should 
like much to stroke and play with, and who 
| made a second failure, and raised a second 
| laugh by attempting it; around and about us 
were the fine May-trees of Greenwich Park, 
the finest perhaps in the world, loaded with 
blossoms as with snow, and sending forth a 
perfume worth a thousand bottles of Awe de 
rose, huile antique, and all the temptations of 
cosmetic-meakers. Illere,— 

©The world forgetting—by the world forgot,’ 
| we ate our oranges and our biscuits, as hap- 
py as a parcel of school-boys on a halt-holi- 
day; execrating nothing but those unfeeling 
beings who, because they thik they have the 
power, would fain exercise it to prevent the 





of ‘ thread my needle, Nan,’ * kiss in the ring,’ 
‘hunt the slipper,’ and so forth, on the green 
slopes, nuder the umbrageous shadeS, and in 
the pleasant nooks and corners of this plea- 
santest of all parks. Let such magistrates 
lose their commissions, say I. 

We again mounted a stage dickey, and 
were seated to acomfortable cup of tea in 
London by eight o'clock. 

June 1, 1826. CROCKERY, JUN. 





RUSSIAN PEASANT POET. 


recently appeared in Russia, of the name of 
Theodore Siepooshkin, of whom we find the 
following interesting account in The Kepre- 
sentative :-— 

Slepooshkin was born in 1783, in the dis- 
trict of Romanoff, in the government of Ya- 
roslavl, and belongs to the estate of Lady 
Novosiltzoff, (born Countess Orloff;) about 
twenty years ago he lived fifteen verts from 
St. Petersburg, on the road to Schtuesselburg, 
at a village called the Great Fishery, where 
he occupied himself with petty trade. When 


+! 


and down the river, and admired the ship- , 


a soul endowed by Providence. When his 
works were presented to his imperial majesty 
by the minister of the National Instruction, 
his majesty presented him with a velvet kaf- 
tan; from the empresses he received two 
gold watches, and from the Russian Imperial 
Academy the medium gold medal, with a 
writing under the hand of the before-men- 
tioned minister, wi:o is president of the aca- 
demy. This is the translation :— 

‘ Estimable Peasant, Theodore Slepooshkin, 

‘The Russian [mperial Academy, at its 
meeting of the 23d January, 1826, has con- 
sidered your poetry entitled, Leisure Hours 
ofa Countryman. The Academy found with 
pleasure, and not without astonisliment at 
your gift of nature, that your verse was ex- 
pressed with taste and elegance—your style 
simple, yet elevated, and in the language so 
proper to pastorals. It is moreover known, 
that, without having disregarded your family 


-and your business, you taught yourself paint- 


ing, and by your good conduct obtained 
praise from many; therefore the Academy, 
as an encouragement for the continuance of 
your praiseworthy conduct and your work, 
has resolved a reward of the medium gold 
medal, having the inscription,—‘ To him 


who improves the Russian language.” In 
sending to you this medal in the name of the 


Academy, it is. my wish that you may reach 


/an advanced age, and, through your services 


ter and Whitsuntide gambols—their games | 





A self-created poet of no mean genius has | 


| 


and zeal, increase the glory of your country’s 
arts and sciences, by paying a greater atten- 
tion to them. 
(Signed) ‘ ALEXANDER SHISHKOFF, 
‘ Minister of the National Instruction, 
and President of the R. 1. Academy. 
‘ Feb. 3, 1826.’ 





SLEPOOSHKIN’S REPLY. 


‘To the Russian Imperial Academy, from 
the Peasant T. S. 

‘Hearty thanksgiving !—Through thy great- 
ness, brilliant assemblage of the best inform- 
ed, is my simplicty honoured! Through 
thy benificence is my poverty done away! 
My small knowledge is not despised by thy 
great learning! and my works are unprece- 
dentedly rewarded with the golden medal !!! 

‘ How shall I den:onstrate—how express 
my gratitude? By what exertion shall I de- 
serve what is already bestowed on me? Shall 
I throughout my hfe endeavour to render 
myself worthy of the attention shown to me? 
But every one with a sense of religion, and 
with a conscience, must strive to lead an un- 
stained life. In return, I have nothing to 


_ offer thee but my prayers for the prosperity 


a child, he learned the Russian grammar of 


words of the editor of his works,) had either 


time or opportunity to form his ideas by | 


reading good Russian authors. 


ee 


tion. In his work, Leisure Hours of a Pea- 
sant, Slepooshkin has described all the rural 
occupations, amusements, and usages. His 
feelings of gratitude to the Almighty the pas- 
toral poet expresses with the simplicity of the 
| patriarchal times, and with all the purity of 


| 
| 
} 
! 
| 
] 
{ 
| 


Ilis works are those of nature and inspira- | 


his father, and has not since, (to use the! 


of all thy members—nought but the wish for 
all possible blessings from the Giver of bles- 
sings ! 

‘ Finding protection in the high instruction 
and in the beneficent hearts of the most en- 
lightened assembly, I am, with sentiments of 


the deepest awe and fidelity, unto death, its 


| 


most devoted servant, 
‘ THEODORE SLEPOOSHKIN, 
* Bondsman of the Lady Novosiltzoff, 
(born Countess Orloff.)’ 
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THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS. 
NO. XXXVIII. 

*Wuat's Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba”’ 
said I to a friend, who asked me if I would 
not make the tour of the country during the 
election. I have, however, since thought 
that I might turn this event to account, and 
render it amusing to the public at large, 
though I confess in these -jull times, amuse- 
ment is not so easily provoked, A general 
election, as your readers must be aware, Is a 
sort of septennial saturnalia, when the peo- 
ple have an important right to exercise, and | 
which they do exercise, in a way which | 
proves them unworthy of it; nor are candi- | 
dates much better,—for avarice, fraud, per- | 
jury, bribery, and a thousand other crimes | 
and vices are all in full play. The humility 


THE 


| 
or a black eye inflicted, to the honour of one 


of the three candidates. Even the good old | 
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_ 
lection for the fine arts, particularly painting 





te ee ee 





and music. Like Mozart, and indeed like 


English humour that once prevailed at an | almost all eminent musical composers, he 


election seems extinct, or, at least, | have not 
met with it. It is true that there its a tolera- 
ble comic song, which states, that— 
Cobbett, with lis best on, 
Is candidate for Preston ; 


' and it has been observed of Mr. Polhill, the 





betrayed an extraordinary precocity of talent, 
and, like the wonderful master- spirit, Wolf. 
gang, has alike terminated his existence at 
little more than half the period allotted to 
man. 

The father of Weber was a inan of inde- 


tobacconist, in the Borough, that he is up to | pendent spirit and fortune, and was fond of 


snuff, and will give the electors a yud pro} changing his residence. 


quo ; another wit asserts, that he is better 


shagrined in the election. 
no humour in hanging vile puns on a_per- 


For myself, I see | 


Being sometimes 


r| at Hildburghausen, when young Weber was 
acquainted with returns than the high bailiff; | about ten years old, the latter received in- 
and a third expressed a fear that he would be | _Struction on the piano-forte (the instrument 


| 


on which he gained such a high reputation 
as a player,) from Heuschkel, in 1796, and 


son’s occupation, nor is there much wit, what- | it is to this learned master that Weber owed 


ever truth there may be in the remark, that | his energy, distinctness, and excution. 


The 


and meanness of the candidate, is not more , the prete nsions of Mr. Polhill will dutndio more the father perceiv ed the gradual deve- 


striking than the arrogance of thre electors. 


Every person has heard of the would-be | good thing said on Thursday ; Mr. 


'to a mole-hill. 


member, who consented to kiss the hand of , on quitting the hustings, fell and ee | 


a chimney-sweep, as the price of his vote, 
and who then was refused by sooty, who 
shrewdly observed, that the man who would 
kiss a sweep's hand, would salute a less 
seemly part of the minister of the day. As 
to electors, I have known a dingy black- | 
smith, swill port as a coalheaver would a pot 
of heavy wet, and not content with this, 
wash his face every morning, during a con- 


tested election, in sherry or madeira ;—in | of Middlesex 


short, if there 1s a time when an English- 


his face, which, God knows, is red enough | 
atany time. ° W hat’s the matter,’ said a fel- 
low with a white apron. ‘ Oh,’ 
snob, with a pipe in his mouth, 
Calve(h )urt.’ 


} 
replied a | profited but little by his instructions, though 
‘itis only a) 


There was, however, one | lopment of his talents, the more anxious he 
Calvert, | was to sacrifice every thing to their cultiva- 


tion; he therefore took his son to the fimons 
Michael Haydn, at Salzburg. Owing to the 
austere manner of this master, young Weber 


'he made great exertions to learn. 
In 1793, he published his first work— Six 


From the reluctance with which candidates | Fugues, in four parts, which are remarkable 


offer themselves to represent the city, one 


~ would think it had ceased to be an honour; 


for their purity and correctness, and received 
the praise of the Musikalische Zeitung. At 


the same observation applies to the county | the end of that year, Weber went to Munich, 


and the city of Westminster 
this backwardness I attribute to the declen- 


man degrades himself lower than a beast, it sion of public spirit [ have before alluded | 


is during a general election. 

There are, however, worse crimes than 
drunkenness practised at elections: 
dates swallow the bribery oaths with their 
breakfast, and voters perjure themselves by 
dozens for filthy lucre. At the Middlesex 
election, some years ago, when Sir Francis 
Burdett was a candidate, three hundred fel- 
lows committed perjury at the price of thirty 
shillings a-head ; and at an election at Drog- 
heda, a protean Irishman so disguised him- 
self, that he voted seven times in one day : 
he appeared the eighth time at the hustings, 
but was recognised, and when asked if he in- 
tended to poll again, he <r his head, 
and said, ‘ no, faith, for, by Jasus, I am 
quite tired of it.’ 


; | where he was thught singing, by Valesi, 





and 
composition, as well as the piano, by Kal- 
cher. To him he was indebted for a full 


' to; and men cease to consider victory at an | knowledge of the theory of music, and fora 
election glory, since it is now unattended | skilful and ready use of all the means it fur- 





Far be it 7 id me to insi- | 


candi- | with danger;—but of this and other matters 


you shall hear more next week from 
ASMODEUS. 








NECROLOGY,. 
M. CARL VON WEBER. 


(In our paper of March 18, we gave a bio- | 





nishes to the composer. Weber was now 
more indefatigable in his duties than ever, 

and began to apply himself to one particular 
branch “of the art, in preference to the rest-— 
to operatic music. Under the eyes of his 
master, he wrote an opera—Die Macht der 
Liebe und des Weins, (The Power of Love 


graphical sketch of Weber, the composer, | and Wine,) a Mass, and several other pieces ; 


then in the zenith of his fame. 


We have | but all these he judiciously committed to the 


now to record his unlooked-for death, with | games. 


fuller particulars of his history than we could | 
then offer, and although there are nece ‘ssarily 
some repeutions, we think the more gener al | 
outline will not be unpleasing to oul readers. 


Ix a poem by Bern: ird Barton, which we 





| 


| 
| 


Soon after this, Weber entertained an idea 
of rivalling Senefelder, of lithographic cele- 
| brity, and he went so far as to say, that the 
invention was his, and that he used machines 
more adapted to the purpose. In order to 


nuate that any scenes like this will take place | have noticed in another page, there i is a very | pursue his plan on a grand sc ale, he removed 


at the ensuing election, for candidates and | 
electors are of course all honourable men—a | 
general election is, however, a time when | 
the privilege of franking letters and morality 
are alike out of fashion. 

There never was, perhaps, a dissolution of 
parliament excited so little interest as the 
last; in fact, public spirit is on the decline in 
the country, and it is really difficult to find a 
dozen good fellows who will hazard their 
own sconces for the man of their choice, or 


—— 


break the heads of those who support his op- 


onents. 
think I hear my indignant readers exclaim, 
while they regret the decline of election riots, 
with the fall of other national and popular 
amusements. Alas! poor country! It will, 
perhaps, scarcely be believed, but, as a faith- 
ful chronicler, | must relate the fact, that the 
Southwark election has continued two days, 


Stands England where it did? I | 





and there has not been a single head broke, | 


happy allusion to the sympathy excited by 


| with his father to Frisberg, in Saxony, where 


‘those who die ina foreign land, and scarcely | the best materials were most conveniently at 


had we read it than we saw an instance of | 


its appositeness in the universal feeling of | business, 


regret the death of the cebrated musical com- 
poser Von Weber has occasioned, which 
mel: incholy event took place on Monday ; 


at least it was about seven o'clock on that composition. 


morning that he was found in his bed cold 
and lifeless. From the period of his first 
arrival in England he betrayed melancholy 
symptoms of approaching consumption, 
which, by rapid strides, has subdued the vital 
spark of one who, but a few days since, re- 
ceived the highest reward merit could receive 
—the congratulations, not only of the public 
at large, but of his contemporaries. 

Carl Maria Von Weber was born in 1736, 
at Eutin—a small town in Holstein. His fa- 
ther gave him a liberal education, and in this 
he was assisted by his son’s very carly predi- 


hand. 


The tediousness of so mechanical a 
however, could not fail very soon 
to tire a mind accustomed to more refined 
occup: ations, and the young specu lator re wf 
sumed, with redoubled vigour, his study of 
While a youth of only four- 
teen, he wrote the opera Das Waldmauchen, 
(The Girl of the Wood,) which was perform- 
ed, for the first time, in November, 18°0, 
andl recely ed with great apy iiuse at Vienne, 
Prague, and Petersburgh. This opera spre: ad, 
indeed, much further ‘than the composer at- 
terwards wished, considering it was a very 
immature and juvenile production. 

An article in the Musikalische Zeitung ¢%- 
cited in the young composer the idea of writ- 
ing in an entirely new style, and to bring 
again into use the ancient musical instru 





ments. which were then nearly forgotten. 
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Vor this purpose he composed, in 1801, the 
opera Peter Semoll and his Neighbours, of 
which Michael Haydn thus expresses himself 
‘n a letter: —‘* As far as I may pretend to 
‘udge, 1 must truly and candidly say, that 
this opera not Only possesses great power 
and effect, but is composed according to the 
strict rules of counter-point. To spirit and 
liveliness the composer has added a high de- 
gree of delicacy; and the music is, moreover, 
perfectly suited to the meaning of the words.’ 

During one of his many professional tra- 
vels with his father, in 1802, 
Hamburgh, and Holstein, his principal oc- 
cupation was to collect and study all works 
on the theory of music; and, prompted by 
the doubts he entertained as to the correct- 
ness of most of them, he commenced study- 
ing harmony once more, from its very ele- 
ments, with a view of constructing an entire 
new system of music. The work entitled 
Vogler, 12 Chorale, by Sebastian Bach, ana- 
lysed by C. M. Von Weber, may be consi- 
dered as the fruit of those researches, and is 
equally interesting and instructive. 

In 1803 he went to Vienna, where he fi- 
nished his musical education, under Vogler. 
He was subsequently called to Breslau, in 
the character of Maestro di Capella. As he 
had to form here an entirely new orchestra, 
and corps of singers, he was furnished with a 
favourable opportunity to improve himself in 
the knowledge of effect. The only work of 
consequence, during his Silesian visit, was 
tle opera of Rubezahl; i.e. Number Nip, of 
which the ill-famed mountain ghost has fur- 
nished the subject. 

While at Vienna though but eighteen years 
of age, he received an invitation to go to Bres- 
lau as director of music. Jn that place a new 
field opened to him; he reformed the singers 
and orchestra, re-modelled several of his ear- 
lier compositions, and composed the greater 
part of the opera of Rubezahl, written by 
Khode. The rather unpleasant duties of his 
orice prevented him engaging in any works 
ot greater magnitude; he was, therefore, not 
at all displeased at a summons to Carlsruhe, 
liom Duke Eugene of Wirtemberg—a sincere 
lover of the arts. At Carlsruhe he was ena- 
bled to follow his own inclinations, and he 
composed his opera of Silvane—a re-cast of 
the Waldmadchen, made by Hirman; he al- 
so composed his celebrated cantata—Der 
erste Ton, and several overtures, symphonies, 
and pieces for the piano-forte. Even in Carls- 
ruhe he felt himself contined, and in 1810 
© Set out on another professional tour, and 
visited Frankfort, Berlin, Munich, &c., in 
which places his operas were performed, and 
his playing gave delight. He had also the 
_— : secing again the worthy Vogler, 
bach " P aM oer to ‘his two. pupils, Gaus- 
the al “i eyerbeer. In company with 
a a again enjoyed the advantage of 
0 profound experience of Vogler, and com- 
“ited mr rl Abon Hassan. In 181 a 
opera where “sd —" as director ot the 
here reformed, or rather re cre- 
ated, every thing; and in the midst of his la- 
“NOUS einployments, he found time to com- 


DOse his crane p- , . Se 
reese fis great cantatata, Kampf und Siey—a 


to Leipsiec, | 


work eminently distinguisued by greatness 
and abundance of ideas. 

After the object of his visit to Prague was 
fulfilled, he once more travelled, without any 
permanent appointment. Though he received 


the most handsome offers from all parts of | 


Germany, he did not accept of any until he 
was called to Dresden, for the purpose of 
forming there a German Opera. Such an 
invitation he could not resist; and it is to 
‘this opera that he for years devoted, con 
amore, his whole attention and activity.’ 

It is pleasing to observe that his labours in 
this department were not only crowned with 
_complete success, but received the most flat- 

tering acknowledgment. It would, indeed, 

have been difficult to find a man more fit for 
such an undertaking than Weber, who united 
so many splendid talents. Ife was a very 
original and learned composer, one of the 
greatest piano-forte-players of the present 
| day, and an extremely spirited director of the 
orchestra. To these he added a thorough 
knowledge of the whole theory of music, of 
dramatic and operatic effect, and the greatest 
skill in blending the varicus instruments. 
| His celebrated Freischutz was produced at 
| Berlin in 1821. The publication of it at 
' once elevated him to the rank of one of the 

first composers in Germany. It procured 
him a commission to compose an opera for 
‘the Vienna theatre. He accordingly, in the 
‘autuinn of 1823, brought out his Euryanthe 
‘in the Austrian capital. The words, founded 
on an old French tale, were written by Ma- 
‘dame de Chezy. It was afterwards brought 
| out on all the stages in Germany, especially 
in Berlin, with the greatest applause, althougly, 
i from its nature, it never can be so popular as 
its predecessor, Freischutz; and his collec- 
tion of airs for four voices, called Leyer und 
Schwret, is universally admire 

The music of Weber was not much known 
in this country until the year 1823. At that 
period, his Der Fretschutz made its appear- 
ance in the north of Germany, and hy the 
ability it displayed, at once peinted him out 
to the intellectual connoisseurs of that portion 
of the empire as the worthy successor of their 
great and estimable favourite, Winter. Since 
that period, his fame has spread all over Eu- 
rope; and had he done nothing else than the 
Freischutz, it would have been sufficient to 
have stamped him with musical immortality. 
His operas of Euryanthe and Preciosa, the 
former of which he called a musical essay, 
display great beauties, though they both fail- 
ed on being transplanted, the one to Vienna, 
the other to London ; but certainly not from 
any defect in their musical composition. The 
| merits of his Si/vano and Abu Hassan are also 
well known 
principally for the purpose of bringing out 
Oberon at Covent Garden. This opera 
closed his labours here, with some trifling ex- 
ceptions. 

Weber's last appearance, with the excep- 
tion of, for ten minutes, on the night of Miss 
Paton’s benefit, was at the Argyll Itooms, on 
I'riday se’nnight, on which occasion he took 
a concert, not a benefit, for the state of the 
room would belie that assertion, —when there 
was pertormed, forthe first tune in this coub- 








- 





Hlis visit to this country was | 





try, a. new manuscript cantata, entitled the 
Festival of Peace, the poetry written for the 
occasion by Ilampden Napier. There was 
also performed a song from Moore's Lalla 
Rookh, composed expressly for Miss Ste- 
hens, and which was accompanied by M. 


Von Weber himself on the piano-forte. The 
following are the words to which this compo- 
sition was adapted :— 

‘fyom Chindara’s warbling fount I come, 
Call’d by that moonlight garland’s speil, 
From Chindara’s fount, my fairy home, 
Where in music, morn and nigit, I dwell. 
Where lutes in tie air are heard about, 
And voices are singing the whole day long, 
And every sigh the heart breathes out 
Is turn’d, as it leaves the lips, to song! 

Hither I come 
From my fairy home, 
And if there’s a magic in music’s strain, 
I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 

‘For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 

And mine are the murmuring dying notes, 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly : 
And the passionate strain that, deeply going, 
Retines the bosom it trembles through, 
As the rusk-wind over the waters blowiag, 
Ruffles the waves, but sweetens it too! 

So, hither I come 

From my fairy home, 
And if there’s a magic in music’s strain, 

I swear by the breath 

Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again." 


Only the melody of this song has yet been 
committed to paper, and the composer, when 
it was performed, supplied the accompani- 
ments from recollection of what had been his 
own design, but the short interval allowed 
him previous to the concert, prevented their 
being preserved in any shape. His anxiety 
to do justice to any subject on which he was 
engaged may be evident by the fact, that be- 
fore he would engage in the composition of 
the song just quoted, he insisted on reading 
the whole poem, which he had not seen be- 
fore. He was impressed by its perusal with 
the highest admiration of Mr. Moore, and 
expressed a very strong desire to be intro- 
duced to him. 

The opera of Der Freischutz, with all the 
original music, was to have been performed 
on Monday evening, at Covent Garden The- 
atre, for the benefit and under the superin- 
tendance of the composer, but his increasing 
indisposition, which prevented his attendance, 
caused the postponement of the performance. 

Weber was in his 40th year, and in his 
manners most unpresuming and retiring, 
which was powerfully evinced on every occa- 
sion on which he appeared before the public. 


| Every thing that could be done, was done 
| by Sir George Smart and his kind friends, to 


soothe and comfort him in his rapid decay; 
and it will be a great consolation to his friends 
and countrymen to know that such was the 


case, and that he died sensible that every 


thing had been done for him which kindness, 
attention, and humanity could suggest.— Mo- 
zart’s solemn Requiem is to be performed in 
honour of Weber. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EVENING THOUGHTS, 
BY MRS. CAREY. 





On' how I love, when summer suns decline 
To climb the heath-crown’d steep, and gaze 


around 
On waving woods, fair meads, and glitt'ring 
streams, 


Bright with the ev'ning glory! where the tints 

Of day's last ling’ring beams reficcted shine 

With evanescent lustre. Oh! ‘tis sweet, 

In such an hour, to muse on cays gone by, 

When life was young, and Hope's delusive 
dreams 

Seem'd fair realities ; and, sweeter still, 

(When in the western beav'n the sun-lit clouds 

Grow dim, and Nature seems to seek repose,) 

To fly from all the earth-born cares that vex 

The troubled spirit in this vale of tears, 

To those bright regions, where th’ unfetter'd 
sonl 

Shall hold communion with the bless'd, and 
taste 

The joys that Heav'n has promis'd to the just. 

West Square, May 29, 1826. 





LOVE, WAR, AND DEVOTION, 


Like aship through foaming seas, 
Like a bird against a breeze, 

Ora tide that nought can stay, 
Fearless Love pursues hia wuy, 
Till the object he desires 

Be obtained—then Love tires. 


Like a tempest-driven cloud, 
Like a steed of vigour proud, 
Youthful valour rushes on, 
Till the bauble fame be won, -- 
Then the stripling, wearied, stands 
With sickened heart and stained liands. 


Like the gliding of a stream, 

Like the sweetness of a dream, 

Pure devotion keeps her course 

With a calm and holy force,— 

Love and yalour lose their fires, 

But Devotion ne'er expires. $.R.J. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF M. REGNAULT DE 
CHAOURCE. 


AT ten years old, a maiden 
Thinks she’s a woman grown, 

At fourteen years she turns coquette, 
At twenty, she’s your own. 

At twenty-five a baughty queen, 
She leads you in her chain, 

At thirty years she buries you, 
And then—she weds again 

G.J 


DE WILDE. 





-_ — —— 


ANSWER TO B.'S ENIGMA, P. 118. 
Fancy ‘tis works the wonders you describe, 
Thus you are fanci—ful of Fancy’s tribe. 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 





cording to the design adopted by the com- 


of a court, three hundred and fifty-six feet in 
width, the remaining side being a colonnade 
of the height of the basement, uniting the 
two wings or lateral ranges of building - and 
its entire extent, including these wings, will 
be four hundred and fifty feet. On the side 





generally, which, 


of the court opposite the colonnade and en- 
trance, will be a magnificent decastyle ae 
tico of the Corimthian order, approat shed | 
grand flights of steps, about half way of or Bre 
will bea podium ornamented with ‘sculpture. 
Within the portico there will be no w indows, 
but a very lofty doorway. Immediately 
above this part of the e< lifice will be a dume 
in each of the wings, too, will be a dome 
somewhat smaller. On each side of the por- 
tico, on the principal floor, will be eleven 
windows, w.th a series of ante between 
them. As the building is not destined to 
atford lodging to the students, but will consist 
merely of lecture-rooms, libraries, examina- 
tion-rooms, &c. and apartments for the prin- 
cipal officers, it will consist only of a grotind- 
floor and another above it; a circumstance 
eminently conducive to architectural gran- 
deur and simplicity. This design will, we 
think, add cons derably to the reputation of 
the architect, Mr. Wilkins, and if adhered to in 
tiie execution of the building, will add a very 
rich and noble ornament to our metropolis. 
The various parts are well marked and_ har- 
moniously combined ; a classical chasteness 
and majesty prevail throughout ; and al- 
though the architect has not aimed at any 
partic ularly striking novelty in his composi- 
tion, he has so happily arranged and con- 
trasted the features he has selected, as to im- 
part to his design a very considerable degree 
of originality. The portico especially, hav- 
ing ten columns in front, a number unprece- 
dented in any example of the kind we pos- 
sess, will have a particularly rich and im- 
posing appearance. The domes, likewise, 
will impart a very dignified character to the 
edifice. The scale upon which the print is 
executed precludes any minutia of detail, but 


judging from the general profiles and pro- 


portions, we have no doubt but that the 
beauty of the wl Sa parts and orna- 
ments will correspond with that of the design 
we think, must extort ad- 
miration even from those who affect to sneer 


-at the idea of a London university, or, like 
’ 


the secretary of the Admiralty, imagine that 
nothing but vulgarity and bad taste can exist 
in the neighbourhood of Russel! Square. 





FINE ARTS IN RUSSIA. 

Amonc those who bid fair to attain great 
eminence in their respective pursuits, and to 

effect much for the state of the fine arts in 
Russia, are three young artists, lately return- 
ed from their studies in [taly :-—Glinka, an 
architect; Krilov, asculptor; and Sassonov, 
an historical painter. The first of these has 
received a pension of three thousand rubles, 
for his drawings, exhibiting most of the finest 
ancient buik lin gsof It ily, among which are 


_the Mausolwa ‘of Augustus and Adrian, in 
We have just seen a lithographic print of the | 


intended buildings for the new university ac- | 


Ne é Grand Duke 
mittee. The edifice will surround three sides | 


_ Kutusov, 
production of this kind is the mausoleum of 


what may be conjectured to have been their 
original state. Krilov has executed, for the 
Michael, 
Hector; and, during his residence abroad, 
was janie’ upon monuments for Prince 
Prince Bagration, &c.  Ilis finest 


Demetrius Donskoi, so celebrated in the an- 
nals of Russia for his victory over the Tartars, 
in 1380. Since his return, Krilov has al- 


a colossal statue of 





ee ee ee AE me 
ready given fresh proofs of his talents and 
application ; having executed several bas-re- 
liets, for the new palace of his patron, the 
Grand Duke Michael; a colossal bust, in 
bronze, of the late M. Sobakin, and a bust of 
the late emperor, begui: in the course of last 
year. Sassonov has employed his pencil, both 
at Rome and since his return, on subjects taken 
from Kussian bistory: he has thus formed an 
entire gallery, or series of pictures, illustrat- 
ing the exploits of the hero Demetrius Dons- 
koi against the Tartars. For composition, 

colourin: aS and historical accuracy, these pro- 
ductions deserve hich praise, notwithstandin ig 
minor defects in other points. Worobjew, 

who made a journey in the east, about Swe 
years ago, where he visited Jerusal em, and 
most of the remarkable pl ices of Palestine, 

has been empleyed, since his return, in 
painting finished views from his drawi Ings 

and sketches. Among these, are an interior 
of the Church of St. Helena, at Jerusalem, 
and a view of Smyrna and its environs. 
Count Tolstoi exhibits at once his patriotism 
and his talent for the fine arts, in a series of 
reliefs and medals, commemorative of yari- 
ous events in the war of 1812, 13, 14, and 
15. The last medal he has executed, repre- 
sents the battle of Culm. Karl Von Kugel- 
chen, (a German by birth, and twin-brother 

of the painter, Gerard Von Kugelchen, who 
was murdered a few years since,) is publish- 
ing a series of views in the Caucasus, Kri- 
mea, and the Russian provinces between the 
Black and Caspian Seas; from drawings 
made by himselfonthe spot. Last summer, 

he was sent out by the government for a si- 
milar purpose, on a journey to Georgia and 
the provinces of Scuthern Russia. It is in- 
tended to form a gallery in the palace of the 
Hermitage, consisting oxclusively of the 
works of Russian artists; for which purpose 
all the works of native p ainters, &c. hitherto 
dispersed in the various imperial palaces and 
villas, have been removed thither. 


SOCIETY OF ARTs. 
(Rewards, concluded from p. 351.) 
ARTISTS. 

Copies in Chalk, Pencil, or Indian Tnk. 

52 C. Bradbury, 39, Strand—drawing in 
pencil of a figure; silver palette. 

53 Miss C. Derby, 9, Mornin gton- -place, 
Hampstead-road—-crawing in chalk of a Lead ; 
silver palette. 

54 W. Chevalier, 13, Clarendon-square= 
portrait in pen and ink; silver Isis mec jal. 

55 J. Eke, 46, Clarendonsstrect, Somers’ 
town—drawing in Indian-ink of lonic capitals 5 
silver Isis medal. 

56 J. Slade, 57, Hatton-garden—drawing in 
pencil of a landscape ; silver palette. 

57 H Guest, 13, Bear-street, Leicester-square 
—drawing in pencil of a landscape; silver pa 
lette. 

58 Miss Raimbach, 10, Warren-street, Fitz- 
roy- squarenediawing rin pencil of a landscape > 
Silver Isis medal. 

59 C. Durham, 17, Arundel-strect, Strand— 
diawing in chalk of animals; silver Isis medal. 
Draw Ings and Paint: 12s. from Slatucs 6v d 

Busts. 

6O W.Smith, 21, John-street, 
ars—outline of the dancing faun; large 
medal. 
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61 G. F. Ball, 66, John-street, Fitzroy-squaie 
—finisued drawing from a statue; large silver 


medal. 
62 5. A. Hart, 5, Newcastle-street, Strand— 


fnished drawing from a statue; silver Isis 
nedal. 

63 3. T. Jarrett, Durham-street, Hackney— 
fnished drawing from the life; silver Isis med. 

64 T. Brigstocke, 6, Charlotte-strect, Blooms- 
bury—drawing in chalk from a bust; large sil- 
ver wedal. 

G5 Miss Alabaster, 38, Piccadilly—drawing 
in chalk from a bust; silver palette. 

66 J Reeve, 2, Brunswick-street, Stam ford- 
street, Blackfriars—drawing in chalk of a 
horse’s head; silver Isis medal. 

Copies in Water Colours. 

67 J. Walsh, C. J. Robertson's, Esq., Chis- 
wick—composition of fruit; silver Isis medal. 

63 Miss L. J. Green, 273, Argyll-street—por- 
tiait, a miniature, large silver medal. 

Original in Water Colours. 

69 Miss M. Ross, 52, Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square—group of portraits, a miniature ; 
gold Isis medal. 

70 Miss J. Drummond, 5, Rathbone-place— 
portrait, a miniature ; silver Isis medal. 

71 E. Stow, 14, King-street, Portman-square 
—landscape from nature; large silver medal. 

72 Miss E. West, 2, North-parade, Batli— 
landscape from nature; silver Isis medal. 

73 W. Hayley, 19, Southampton-street, 
Dloomsbury—composition of fruit; large silver 
medal. 

74 Miss A. Gwennap, 20, Suffolk-street, Pall 
Mall Kast—compousition of shells; silver Isis 
medal. 

75 C. Bentley, 15, Mile-end-road—landscape 
fiom nature; large silver medal. 

Copy in OW. 

76 D. Pasmore, 6, Salisbury-court, Fleet- 

stieet—com position of figures; large silver med. 
Original in Oil. 

77H. T. Bone, 47, Charlotte-street, Port- 
land-place—portrait ; large silver medal. 

78 J.P. Downes, 1, Doughty-street— portrait; 
gold Isis medal. 

79 R. W. Buss, 60, Jewin-street, Alders- 
gate-street—portrait ; silver Isis medal. 

80 J. W. Sulomon, 8, King-street, Covent- 
gttcen—portrait; silver palette. 

61 R. A. Clack, 3, Clarendon-street, So- 
mer's-tawn—poitrait ; silver Isis medal, 

52 W. R. Patterson, 2, Broadway, West- 
Minster—landseape from nuture; large silver 
niedal, 

83 Miss A. M. Arnald, 2, Weston-street, 


PentonvilleJandscape from nature ; Bilver Isis | 


medal, 


64 T. Clarke, 12, Guildford-street East, Spa- 
nelds—composition of flowers; large silver 
meal, 

85 W. R. Earl, 41, Chester-street, Kenning- 
ton—group of animals; large silver medal. 


Mod ls. 


86 R.D. Webb, 12, Charles-street, Middle- | 


sex Hospital—figure in the round, a copy; sil- 
vermedal. —— 

87 J. Hacker, 42, Park-street, Camden-town 
—bust from the antique ; silver palette. 

&3 M. J. Crake, 64, Norton-street, Fitzroy- 
*quure—figure in the round, a copy 3 silver Isis 
Wedal, 

89 G. Legé, 41, Foley-street, Portland place 
~Asure in the round, a copy ; large silver med. 

9) E.G. Physick, 16, Park-terrace, Regent’s- 


Par —ry Li 4 . +c > is ‘ 
ued. | ‘ginal groupe of figures; large gold 
. 4... 


Model in Wax. 

91 T. Taylor, Soho, Birmingham—miniature 

whole-length portrait; gold Isis medal. 
Carving in Wood. 

92 H. Bailes, 434, Oxford-street-—carving 

of a Lird ; silver palette. 
Architecture. 

93 R. Richley, 5, King-street, Holborn—ori- 
ginal design for a national gallery ; gold me- 
dallion. 

94 B. Bond, 





16, Upper Montague-street, 
| Montague-square—original design for a na- 
| tional gallery ; large silver medal. 

95 J. H. West, 10, Villiers-street, Strand— 
models of the arch of Constantine at Rome, and 
the west front of Peterborough Cathedral ; large 
silver medal. 

Engraving and Etching. 

96 W. Hill, 3, Coiemore-iow, Birminghbam— 
engraving of landscape ; silver Isis medal. 

97 G. E. Radclytfe, George-street, Edghas- 
ton, Birmingham—engraving of catile; silver 
palette. 

93 J. H. P. Stubbs, 28, Alsopp’s-buildings, 
New-road—etching of cattle; silver Isis medal. 

99 Miss E. Lee, 14, Kensington-square— 
etching of a landscape; silver palette. 

Surgical Students. 

100 J.R. Alcock, 11, New Burlington-street 
—coloured model in wax of a dissected arin ; 
large gold medal. 

101. H. Attenburrow, 11, New Burlington- 
street—original coloured drawing of a dissected 
arm; large silver medal. 

102 J. Towne, Royston, Cambridgeshire— 
model of a skeieton ; large silver medal. 

AGRICULTURE, 

103 W. Stickney, Ridgemont, near Hull— 
improved variety of ray-grass ; large siver med. 

104 J Milton, 10, Great Marybone-street— 
improved bee-hive: silver Ceres medal, 

MANUFACTURES. 
1 105 Miss Pether—silk raised in England ; 
large silver medal. 

106 J. Long, House of Industry, Barham, 
near Jpswich—hat of British Leghorn; ten 
guineas, 

107 J.and A. Muir, Greenock—hat of Bri- 
tish Leghorn: large silver medal. 

108 G. Mainwaring, Bennenden, near Cran- 
brook—hat of British Leghorn ; ten pounds. 

109 F. Cobbing, Bury st Edinunds—hat of 
British Leghorns; eigit guineas. 

110 Mrs. Ingledon, Aldborough, Yorkshire 


—s 














has not injured them. On Tuesday Harley 
had a bumper at Drury Lane Theatre—to 
witness the performance of the opera of The 
English Fleet, we had almost said, forgetting 
that to reward and support a deserved fa- 
vourite was the object. Harley in Mat Main- 
mast, and Miss Stephens in Catherine, were 
excellent. After the opera Mr. Harley ap- 
peared as Mrs Malaprop, and gave that 
well-known lady's valuable sentiments on 
Mechanics’ Institutes, Miacadamization, &c., 
in a style of grotesque humour which kept 
the audience in a roar of laughter. 

Miss Lacy and Mr. Cooper hal a very 
crowded house on their benefit-night, when 
Miss Lacy played, for the first time, the part 
of Mrs. Oakley, in The Jealous Wife. This 
excellent comedy, with perhaps only one ex- 
ception, was well cast, and acted throughout 
with great spirit. Miss Lacy displayed an 
cnergy and depth of feeling ‘so faithful and 
powerful, as almost to oppress with delight; 
we never saw the character so admirably por- 
trayed, and perliays never shall again see 
it so faithfully delineated, till she repeats 
it. Mr. Charles Kemble, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Hartley, and Mrs. Gibbs, 
played with due spirit and effect, and the au- 
dience were in raptures. But after the co- 
medy there was little to commend, and The 
Beggars’ Opera, in particular, was wretchedly 
performed, and went off as vapidly as possible. 

Miss MacauLey.—This lady was at Home 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern on Wednes- 
day evening, with a new ente:tainment, grave 
and humorous, vocal and instrumental. It 
was received with great applause, and will, 
we hope, be repeated. There are few ladies 
connected with the drama more deserving of 
support than Miss Macauley. 











——— 

Anecdote of Marta Theresa.—When the 
Archduchess Joseph was about to be mar- 
ried to the King of Naples, Maria Theresa 
was, from certain points in the archduchess’s 
character, unwilling to consent to her depar- 
ture; at last, however, being apparently won 
over, she granted permission, but insisted on 
her, previous to setting off, going down to 
the tombs of her ancestors, and offering up 
her fervent prayers for the departed souls of 








—hat of Britis Leghorn; five guineas. 
11] Mrs. Lourey, Exeter—hut of doubled | 

‘split wheat straw; five guineas. 

| 112 J. Horne, jun , Kenninghall, near Bury | 

| St. Edmunds—Leghorn plat made of English 

spring wheat; tem guineas. 


The following candidates in polite arts have 
each had a medal awarded to them; but by 
the rules of the society are precluded from re- 
ceiving it, having had, on former occasions, 
an equal one in the same class of art. 

Miss S. Field, Grove Lodge, Lower Tooting. 

Miss H. Salmon, 86, Piccadilly. 

Miss Is. Waters, Clapton-square, Hackney. 

Mr. E. W. Webb, Tamworth, Statfo:dshire. 

Mr. H. Pearsall, Bath. 

Mr. 8. Clint, Roil’s-buildings, Fetter-lane. 








THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Tur death of poor Weber has thrown a gloom 
| over the theatrical world, though, if we may 
| judge by the benefits of the performers, it 








those she was about to leave. Only a few 


| days before that, a princess had been buried 


in the vaults who had died of the small pox. 
The poor archduchess obeyed her imperial 
mother’s cruel command, took leave of her 
friends and relatives, descended to the vaalt, 
caught the infection from the putrifying body, 
and in three or four days died. 








WEFKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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THEATRE ROYAL. COVENT GARDEN. 
Madame PASTA for this N ght unty. 
M R. RAYNER has the honour to an- | 
‘ nosnce his BENEFIT for WEDNESDAY Next, | 
JUNE 14, 1826. On which occasion will be presented 
tfor the first time these 16 years.) Mr Colian's comedy 
ofthe HEIR at LAW, with the Original Epileque by 
the Characters, Uy way of After Epslogne, Mr. Rayner 
will sing Zkiel Homespun's Rambles in Town—his | 
Description ofthe Play—and his Luck inthe Lottery. | 

Previous to nine o'clock, (in cousequence of other 
Engagements.) Madame PASTA, (of the King's The- | 
atre.) will displhy ber vocal Talents, for the first time, 
in the National Anthem of * Gad save the King, sup. | 
verted by the Choral Srength of the Establishment. | 
Mad will sing (by Special Desire)’ Di Tanti Valpul | 

After which,a Musical OLIO | Ta the ccuarse of the | 
Fvening, and during the Opera. Miss Patow has kindly | 
consented to sing, ' Oh! that mine eves could behold | 
thee;’ (By Desire) * The Banks of Allan Water; aud | 
* Home, sweet Home” ‘All's Well, by Miss Love and 
Me. Peacmau; Masters Longhuist and Barker, the 
Duet, ‘We are two reving Minstrels Mr Pearman, 
* Wreathe the bowl” Mr C Bilaud, Moore's ballad of 
*The Harp that ence in Tara's Hall.’ Miss 1. Cawse, 
a favourite Seng. Mr. Rayner. ‘ The Nightingale 
Club’ Miss Helme, ‘Trifler forbear’ The celebrated 
Fiicasee Dance frons Mother Govse, by Mr. Ellar and 
Mr. J. 8. Grimaidi. 

The whole to conclude with, (for the list time this 
Season,) the interesting Opera of CLARI  Rolamo, | 
father of Clari, (for this Night onty,) Mr. Rayner; 
Clari, Miss Paton. 

Tickets and Places to be had of Mr Rayner, No. 12, 
Bidborough Street, Barton Crescent; and at the Box- 
Office, Hart Street 

PERFORMANCE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
PHILANTHROPHIC SOCLETY, = St. 
George's Fields, Surrey, instituted in 1788, and 
TIncorperated in 1806, for the Admission of the Oilspring 
of Convicts, and the Reformation of Criminal Poor 
Children 
President—His Roval Highness the DUKE of YORK. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq . Treasurer. 

Oo THURSDAY. JUNE 15, 1826. will take place, in 
the SOCIETY'S CHAVEL, a PERFORMANCE of 
MNACRED MUSIC, forthe Benefit of this Institution, 
under the direction of Sir George Smart, Organist to 
his Majesty, and Joseph M Murdie, Mus. Bac Oxon. 
Organist to the Society's Chapel 

Part 1.—Organ, Messrs M*Murdie and Sale, First 
Part of Overture to Saul; arranged by Mr Sale Elin- 
del —Dnet, (VS) Mise Cawse and Moss Ho Cawse, and 
Chorus, Blessed is he that considereth the Poor, com- 
posed for the occasion ; J. M'Murdie, M B.—Reeit. 
and Air, Mr. Vanghan, [n native worth ; (Creation) 
Haydn. —Metet, O God when thou appearast ; the So- 


ee 








Jos by Miss Stephens, Miss H Cawse. Mr. Tertail, and 
Mr. Phillips; Mozirt —Organ, Mr. G.C. Sale, Cou- | 
certante; Handel —Recit. and Air, Mr. Phillips, The | 
snares of Death, (from the Oratorio Thauksgiving.) Sis 
J. Stevenson —Air, Miss Stephens, and Chorus, Sound 
the loud Timbrel; Avison —Recit. and Arr, Master 
Beuson, Augels ever bright and fair, (Theodora;) Han. 
del —Orgin, Messrs. M*Murdie and Blackbourn, Grand 
Fugue, (Requiem) Arranged as a Duet, by Mr. 
M: Murdie; Mezart —Luther’s Hymn, Mr. Vaughan, 
and Chorus Trumpet obligato, Mr. Harper. 

Part If —Organ, Mr. Blackbourn, Movement, No. 
12,) Haydn —Recit. and Air, Me Vaughan, Behold and 
see, (Messiah ;) Handel.—Chorus, Gloria in excelsis; 
the Solos by the Misses€awse, Mr. Terrail, and Mr. 
Phill ps; Pergolesi —Air. Miss H Cawse, Sad my Soul; 
Winter. —Organ, Mr M-Mardie, Slow movement; 
Beethoven; aud last movement Flute Concerto ; Rink. 
—Sem: Chorus, The principal Singers, ana Chorus, 
Lift up your beads, (Messiah ;) Handel —Ree:t and 
Air, (MS) Mr. Phillips, A wation tettered; J. M’Mur- 
die, M.B —Quaitetto, Miss Cawse, Mr. Tersail, Mr, 
Vanghan, and Mr. Phillips, and Chorus, Their sound is 
gone out, (Messiah ;) Hancael —Air, Miss Stephens, Let 
the bright Seraphim ; Trumpet obligato, Mr. Harper, 
(Samson ;) Handel.—Organ, Messrs Sale and Black- 
bourne, Gloria in excelsis, (No. 12;) Mozart. Arranged 


as a Duet by Mr Blackbouru.—Chorus, Hallelujah, | 


(Messiah ;) Handel 

The Chorus will be selected fiom the Performers in 
the Londen Oratorios, &c. &c 

Sir George Smart will preside at the Organ for the 
Vecal Department 

Tickets, Seven Shillings each, to be had at the prin- 
cipal Mus-c Shops, and at the Institution, in St George's 
Field.—The Organ has lately been erected by Gray — 


Doors will be opened at Twelve, and the Performance | 


will commeace at Que precisely. 
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KING'S THEATRE. 
~ IGNOR VELLUTI respectfully bes 
b 


leave to inform the Nobility, Subserhers to the 
Opera, and the Public, that his BENEFIT will take 
place at this theatre on THURSDAY, the 15th INST 
when will be perfoimed for the first time in this 
country, Roessini’s Opera Seria, in two acts, entitled 
AURELIANO im PALMIRA = After which will be 
presented a favourite Ballet Applications for Boxes 
and Tickets to be made to Siguor Velluti, Academy, 
21, Dover Stteet, Piccadilly. 


FINE ARTS. 

On the Ist of the present month was published by 
Mr. H Fradelie, Nu. 8, Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, 

A PRINT, taken from his PICTURE of 

OTHELLO RELATING the HISTORY of his 

LIFE to BRVNBANTIOand DESDEMONA = F-ngraved 

in Mezzot ntoby Mr William Say; the size is eighteen 

iuches yy fourteen; price €1 1%s proofs; 158 prints 


NEW BOOK OF ROADS. 
This day is published, price 8s. in boards, or 9s. half- 
bound, 


G MITH'S NEW POCKETCOMPANION 
‘7 tothe ROADS of ENGLAND and WALES, exhi- 
biting, in a series of Engraved Plates, the Routes from 
Loudon to every considerable Town in England and 
Wales, and the principal Cross Roads, with a Copious 
Tudex, containing the Distances from London, the 
Market Days, and principal Tons. 

Published by C Smith and Son, Mapse'lers, No. 172, 
Strand; and may be had ofall the Booksellers 


Tuis day is published, in 3 vols. post 8va. £1 Vs. 6d 
boards, 
HE BOYNE WATER: a Tale, by the 
OHARA FAMILY; Authors of Tales, comprising 
Crohoore of the Bll huok, the Fetches. and Johu Doe. 
London: W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court 


This day is published, in one vol 12mo. 2s. bound, 

4 PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY ; 
LA with Lessons in Prose and Verse. and a few Gram 
matical Exere ses By GEORGE FULTON, compiler 
of a Pronouncing Dictionary, &c 

Also, by the same Author, 

A PRONOUNCING SPELLING- BOOK ; with 
Reading Lessons in Prose aud Verse; 12th Edition; 
12mo., Is 6d. bound. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo 
B. Whittaker, London. 


CHANTRY'S MONUMENT OF TWO CHILDREN 


























| Just published, by James Bulcock, Book and Print- 


seiler, 16, Strand, 
MOST BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING, 
4 from the Celebrated Moaument erected at Lich- 
field Cathedral, executed in Mavble by F. Chantry, Exq 
Kugraved by J. Kennerly, from au Original Drawing. 
Prints, 4s 5 Proofs, 53.; Proofs ov Tndia paper, 6s. 

For a description of this beautiful Specimen af Wo- 
numental Sculpture, vide Britton’s History of Lichfield 
Cathedral. 

As above may be had, in a neat fovo!lscap 8vo. vol. 
rice 7s 

The DUTIES of a LADY'S MAID, with Directions 
for Conduct, and Numerous Receipts for the Toilette 
Embellished with a beautiful Line Eagraving of Be- 
linda at her Toilette. Froin Mr. Fradelle’s celebrated 
Picture. 

‘The remarks upon dressing the hair are equally 
sensible and just; there is a considerable quantity of 
instruction and advice, which will render it a usefal 
work both for Ladies and Lady's Mads.’—Enditor of the 
Literary Gazette, 

Contents: i 

I. DUTIES of BEHAVIOUR.—Religion ; Honesty 
and Probity; Diligence and Economy; Attention; 
Familiarity with Superiors; Good Temper and Civil- 
itv; Confidence in Keeping Family Secrets; Vanity 
and Dress; Amusements; Vulgar and Correct Speak- 
ing; Change of Place 

Il DUTTES of KNOWLEDGE and ART —Ta-te 
in the Culours of Dress; Artificial Flowers; Taste i 
the Forms of Dress; Stays and Corsets; Padding and 
Bandiging to Improve the Figure; Displav of the 
Forehead; Taste in Head Dresses; Taste in Dressing 
the Hair; Directions for Hair Diessing ;—Curling— 
Glossing and Staining the Hair; Cosmetics for the 
Skin; Paints; Use and Abuse of Soap; Dress Making 
and Needle Work ; Care of the Wardrobe; Getting up 
Lace and Fine Linen; Clear Starching; ILreouing,; 
Taking out Stams, &c. Xe. 








Iu a few dave will be published, — 
IZARSS ANATOMICAL PLATES 
Part X Eight very highly finished Pla e. den : 

folto, with letterpress deny &vo.; contalniug the 0; 
gaus of Sense and Viscera. Price 10s. 6d platn, or Qis 
coloured. 

Printed for S. Highley, 174, Fleet Street, and Webt 
Street, St Thomas's Hospital, London; D> Lizars 
Fitinburch: and W Carry tun and Co Daua'tin : 


, 
Vublieued tis O4¥, Wilih Mwulisptece auu Viguckee, 


18mo. 2s. boards, 
M* 





EARLY DAYS. 
— This is really one of the best little volumes of 
its class which we have ever met with "—Lit Gaz 

‘The story is interesting. and the moral it inculcates 
excellent '"—Literary Chron cie. 

— We will venture to predict, that when not a fow 
of our modern novels are consigned to the shelf, My 
Early Days will be frequently on the table, and recur 
to the thoughts of many atender and pious mother, as 
often as she w.shes to mike a vivid impression on the 
minds of ber children '—Dumfrie Magazine. 

Also, Uniformly printed with the above, 

LETTERS fron a LADY to her NIECE; contain. 
ing pract col Hiuts intended to direct the female Mind 
inthe Pursuit of Attauinments conducive to Virtue aud 
Happiness 2nd Evition; 2% beards, 

The LOTTERY TICKED, or, the EVILS of GAM. 
ING) Ang American Tale. Is. boards. 

Printed fr Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo, 
B Woittaker London 


Thuis day is pabiished, price 6s. No TIL. of 
HE METROPOLITAN QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. Contents. 

1. Tne Age of Polly —2 Puffs —3. The Infant Lyra. 
—1t Song —5 The Unamaskynge of Johannes Horner. 
—fi On Pastoral Poetry.—7. The Wonders of West. 
minster Abbey —S Phrenology --9 Empedocles —10. 
Zimrah and Kouli —11. The Faithless Lover.—12. 
Dary of Mr Papster —13 Glory.—14. On the Early 
Lstin Writers of English History —15. A Birth Day 
Musivg. —1I6 Fiaguents from the Pocket-book of a 
B rkelcian—17 Tie Birdiad; by Chsrles Burton — 
18. Milman’s Anue Boleyn —19. Eros and Ante os, 
concluded —20 Butler's Hemains —2'. On the Lalia: 
Re, ublics of the Middle Ages —22 A succinct Reiatior 
of a spgular Judgment. —23. Scottsh Songs — v4. 
Coufessions of a Zephyr. —25 An Essay on Percy 
By-she Shelley —26. On Classical Education — 27, 
Sounet —28 Records of the Vicarag:.—29 Tue New 
School of Cockneyism —30. Letter trom a Scotch G n- 
tleman.—3t. Horace in Cambridge. —32. Editorial 
Com:nission. 

London: published by W Simpkin and R. Marshall; 
J.D izton & Sons. Cambridge; Aud J. Parker, Oxf 1d 


Puri shed tuis Gay, Sve. price Zs Gd. 
Hi KNIGIILS cf the CROSS, or the 
Hermit’s Prephecy ; a New Musical Romance, in 
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